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PROGRAM 


of the 


Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges 


The Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 
January 14 and 15, 1937 


Theme: ‘‘CoNTRIBUTIONS TO LIBERAL EDUCATION 
IN THE COLLEGE’’ 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 14 


10:00 A. M. 
Invocation 
The Activities of the Year: Annual Reports 
The Executive Committee and the Executive Secretary 
Robert L. Kelly 
The President 
James Rk. McCain, President of Agnes Scott College 
The Treasurer 
LeRoy E. Kimball, Comptroller of New York University 
* ¢ # 8 
The Function of Philosophy and Religion in Undergraduate 
Education 
William Ernest Hocking, Department of Philosophy, Har- 
vard University 
The Contribution of the Humanities 
Meta Glass, President of Sweet Briar College, President of 
the American Association of University Women 





2:30 P. M. 
The Contribution of the Physical Sciences 
Harry N. Holmes, Department of Chemistry, Oberlin 
College 
The Contribution of the Biological Sciences 
A. J. Carlson, Department of Physiology, The University 
of Chicago, President of the American Association of 
University Professors 
The Contribution of the Social Sciences 
Harold G. Moulton, President of the Brookings Institution 
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4:30P.M. Tea at the National Headquarters of the American 
Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Members of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and their friends will 
be guests of the officers of the Association and the 
Washington Branch of the American Association 
of University Women. 





7:00 P. M. ANNUAL DINNER® 


The Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
Albert Mansbridge, President of the World Association for 
Adult Education; Former Member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
The American College 
James B. Conant, President of Harvard University 





FRIDAY, JANUARY 15 
10:00 A. M. 


The Contribution of the Arts 
Jonas Lie, President of the National Academy of Design 
The Education in Liberal Arts Colleges of Students Preparing 
to Teach in Public and Private Schools 
Charles H. Judd, Department of Education, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 





12:30 P.M. Rounp Taste LuNcHEON**® 


General Discussion of the English and the American 
College 





3:30P.M. A Tour of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Members and friends of the Association will be the 
guests of J. Edgar Hoover, Director 


* Formal and informal. Reservations at $2.00 per cover should be sent 
direct to The Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 
** Reservations at $1.00 per cover should be sent direct to The Mayflower. 
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THE GENERAL ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ATER in this editorial section reference is made to some of the 
Association’s current projects and BuLuLETIN features; these 
are the Concert Project, the Circulating Library of Choral Music, 
Grants-in-aid to College Teachers of Music, and the Coordination 
of Iibrary Administration and the Educational Program of the 
College. 

To this list may be added others in the process of development: 

Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Humanities, a 
study by Edward S. Jones, author of Comprehensive Examina- 
tions in American Colleges and Comprehensive Examination 
Questions in the Social Sciences. (To be published in 1937.) 

A Survey of College Faculties, report of a study by Beverly W. 
Kunkel, Department of Biology, Lafayette College. (To be pub- 
lished in 1937.) 

The Meaning of Concentration. As bearing upon this study 
now being conducted by the staff, there is presented in this issue 
a most significant comment by President Lowell. 

State Legislation. This service by the office, in view of the de- 
mands already made upon it, has been ordered continued for the 
year 1937. 

The Architectural Service. Revival of building plans by the 
colleges is resulting in increased use of this service. 

Education jor Home-Building, begun in the November BUL- 
LETIN, will be continued in subsequent issues. The March BUL- 
LETIN, as usual, will be devoted to the Proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting. 

Professional Trends represent so remarkable a development that 
the Executive Committee has provided means of collaboration with 
some of the professional associations. 

Public Service is so live an issue and so many comparisons are 
being made between the colleges of England and the United States 
in this respect, that following the contribution from Horace D. 
Taft in the November BULLETIN, we present in this issue a similar 
point of view from Professor Karl Polanyi. 

The College and the Theater in Alliance, published in Novem- 
ber, has attracted widespread attention and the movement bids 
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fair, as it develops, to be a significant contribution to cultural 
progress throughout the country. 

The Association’s Audit of Experience. The Executive Com- 
mittee has requested the Executive Secretary to prepare an audit 
of the experience of the Association during the last twenty-three 
years, showing not only the special functions of the members of 
the staff and of the various committees and commissions, but 
setting forth the educational principles in terms of which the 
Association has worked. It is to be a statement of the Associa- 
tion’s techniques and traditions,—even perhaps of its philosophy. 





GIFTS TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


N HIS contribution to The American Yearbook for 1936 the 
Editor of the BULLETIN says: 


During the year under review, Northwestern University 
received through one bequest $7,000,000; Harvard Univer- 
sity, gifts of almost $6,000,000; the University of Mich- 
igan from one donor, $5,000,000; Williams College, $2,400,- 
000; Fisk University (conditional), $1,500,000; Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago, $2,000,000 ; Washington 
and Lee by one bequest $1,500,000; Johns Hopkins and Pea- 
body Institute, $500,000 ; the American School of Fine Arts, 
through a will filed, $1,570,000; Duke University and the 
Angier B. Duke Memorial, $1,500,000; Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege from one donor, $350,000; Amherst College, from one 
bequest, $833,871; and Swarthmore has completed its addi- 
tional $4,000,000 endowment fund. As one indication of the 
stability of the colleges, the aggregate endowments held by 
them now amount to over $1,500,000,000. 
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THE SPECIAL PROJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION* 


DURING the two sessions of the meeting thus far, we have been 

having a regular orgy of metaphysics. Someone who doesn’t 
know anything about metaphysics has said that metaphysics is 
like the search in a dark room for a black cat that isn’t there! 
Anyone who has heard the discussions of this Conference up to 
date will understand very definitely, if he did not understand 
before, that that is a decided travesty upon metaphysics. 

We have been dealing thus far not with the ‘‘fringes of educa- 
tion,’’ but with the central features of education. The present 
speaker believes that he is going to deal this morning with one of 
the central features of liberal education in discussing the matter 
of the 1936 projects of the Association, which deal primarily with 
the subject of music. 

Of course, the Association of American Colleges has had many 
projects during the last quarter of a century. The greatest proj- 
ect of all with which we have been dealing during this quarter of 
a century has been the thing with which we have been concerned 
thus far in this meeting, namely, a stubborn effort to think; be- 
cause that, as you will recall, is the definition which William 
James gave to metaphysics. The Association of American Col- 
leges has never offered any apology for the fact that in a certain 
sense it has been and is a metaphysical organization. There have 
been those, perhaps, who have said that it is not a very practical 
organization. We have gloried in the fact that we have not been 
dealing with what are ordinarily called in our educational pro- 
cedure the ‘‘practical’’ elements. 

I was reminded yesterday, as I listened to the discussions, of 
the days when I was an undergraduate of a college in Indiana, 
majoring in metaphysics, with Sir William Hamilton as the piece 
de resistance. And it was very gratifying, indeed, last night to 
hear some of those familiar quotations from Sir William, which 
I hadn’t thought about for a good many years, but which sound 
very much like the things that the Association of American Col- 
leges is trying to say today. In fact, I am surprised that the 

*Stenographic report of an address by Robert L. Kelly at the Tenth 
Regional Conference of the Association of American Colleges, Notre Dame, 
Ind., October 21, 1936. 
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Association of American Colleges has not been accused of plagi- 
arism. I think the reason is because very few people ever read 
Sir William Hamilton—very few of the college presidents—and, 
consequently, we have been able to get away with it, and people 
have been thinking that we were very original. 

Now you can imagine the cold bath which I experienced when 
I had come out of a small college, studying philosophy of that 
type, and went to the Graduate School of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and for three years studied with Dewey and 
Tufts and Angell and Meade, who were building up what was 
then considered as the greatest school of pragmatic philosophy. 

Well, we are a metaphysical organization. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, just get the proceedings of yesterday’s sessions. And 
what I mean by that is that what we have been trying to do all 
these years is to search for the meaning of education, to discover 
the values of education, the permanent values, to depend upon 
reality rather than upon appearances, to find out, if we can, what 
the substance of education is and to give that more emphasis than 
the form of education. 

Those who hold to the contrary view, and those who have been 
dealing with essentially practical things, have been calling atten- 
tion to the fact that science has been laying a secure foundation, 
while in metaphysics there is no element of security. I wonder 
if there is anyone who was here yesterday who did not note the 
profound significance of the remark of Doctor Scammon that ‘‘a 
law in natural science now means a rule or a probability.’’ The 
natural scientists have abandoned their cocksureness, and we are 
being driven back to this search for values, because natural sci- 
ence in that particular is capitulating. 

Well, the Association has not only drawn from medieval 
scholarship and modern scholarship, but it has drawn from 
ancient scholarship. The Sister who presides over this college in 
such a gracious way gave us, yesterday morning, ‘‘happiness”’ 
as our watchword for this meeting. And if there ever has been 
a regional meeting of the Association of American Colleges—and 
I have attended all of the meetings that have been held thus far 
—which has been permeated by the spirit of happiness, it is this 
one. 

I call your attention to the fact that some of the ancient phi- 
losophers, as well as some of the medieval philosophers, under- 
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stood something of the meaning of happiness. Confucius, it was, 
who got under the siren influence of music, and he exclaimed, 
‘‘Oh, sacred tongue of God, I hear thee calling, and I come.”’ 
The Carnegie Corporation has gotten under that same influence, 
and the Association of American Colleges has gotten under it. 
And we have been saying, in concert, this same thing that Con- 
fucius said. And instead of accepting the designation of a 
‘*fringe’’ for music, we are inclined to say, in the Association of 
American Colleges, that music is one of the fundamental issues 
of life; it is one of the metaphysical principles, if you wish to 
call it that, at the basis of our whole procedure in liberal educa- 
tion. 

The remark has recently been made by one of the greatest sci- 
entists of our times that, despite the marvels of recent scientific 
civilization, human personality tends to dissolve. The purpose 
of the Association of American Colleges has been to develop 
human personality. That has been the ideal, that has been the 
basis of the whole procedure for a quarter of a century. 

Now, the first project which the Association had—the first im- 
portant project—in the field of music, was the production of 
College Music. That has been considered as a high-brow book. 
It sets very high ideals. It has been the subject of a great deal 
of debate. Since I came here I have received a letter from a 
Harvard man and in that letter he advises me that the Music 
Department of Harvard has now scrapped two of its traditional 
courses and has substituted in place of those two courses one 
based upon the recommendations of the last chapters of College 
Music. And this Harvard man goes on to say that it is generally 
considered at Harvard that this is the greatest step forward 
which has been recently made by the Department of Music there. 

In the very short time at my disposal I can only speak of two 
or three further projects and I single out these projects particu- 
larly because they originated during 1936. They are the newest 
projects of the Association. They were started this year. Not 
all of them have really been formulated as yet. But they are 
within the field of our operations. And of those of which I 
speak, three of them concern music and one of them concerns 
another discipline. 

I shall not speak of the Concert Project, with which many of 
you are familiar, at any great length because Mr. Clarke is here 
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and he will refer to the matter in the talk which he will give. 
I will pass over that simply by saying that the Association and 
the Carnegie Corporation have recognized that one of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of bringing the highest type of musical 
talent to the colleges of the country, and particularly to those 
which are somewhat remote from the centers of life, has been the 
cost involved. 

The Carnegie Corporation has subsidized this project. Mr. 
Eric T. Clarke, the Director of the Concert Project of the Asso- 
ciation, has had charge of it now for a few months. We got into 
the work rather late. And yet thirty-five or forty of our 
choruses and concerts have already been taken for the present 
year, and plans are in operation for a greater development of 
the Concert Project in the future. 

In attempting to work out this approach to the problems of 
music on the part of the Association, we took the precaution of 
appointing a Commission on Music made up of eight or ten of 
the outstanding leaders of musical education in colleges, chiefly 
within the neighborhood of New York, because we have been hav- 
ing monthly meetings of that Commission. And that Commis- 
sion has been assisting in the development of the program of the 
Association, which of course is ultimately under the control of 
the Executive Committee. 

Now, this Commission on Music and the Executive Committee 
have been united in their judgment that probably the best place 
to begin our study of this total problem would be in the field of 
choral work. And we are attempting to emphasize the signifi- 
cance of choral participation in the colleges and familiarity with 
the great mass of choral literature. 

In order that we may accomplish anything along this line it is 
necessary to have a library. There is no library. There is avail- 
able source material which might make a library in music as 
great as the library in English literature. And yet it has never 
been brought together. In a very modest way we are starting to 
develop a circulating library of choral music which is to be at the 
disposal of the member institutions of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

Our Commission and our Executive Committee felt that the 
first emphasis should be placed, perhaps, on the purchasing of 
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the scores necessary to build up that library. We are selecting 
a certain number of such scores, and are to have in our possession 
an average of a hundred copies of each one of the important 
scores. And it will be the business of the Association to distrib- 
ute these among our member colleges entirely across this conti- 
nent, and to assist the colleges in arranging performances of their 
own students and of students of colleges near at hand. 

As I say, no such library now exists. This library is to be the 
property of the Association of American Colleges. It is to be a 
circulating library for the members of the Association. And it 
is to be a partial answer, at least, to the great difficulty which col- 
leges have encountered heretofore in being unable to meet the 
cost of music materials. Because of this fact, a great deal of 
musical literature has never been used in the colleges of the 
country. And we are hoping to make that available. 

The purposes of this particular project are to encourage the 
general student in the participation of music; to develop musical 
literacy; to bring acquaintance with standard classics, and as 
wide an acquaintance as possible. 

The next project, in building up this program of musical par- 
ticipation, consists in grants-in-aid to teachers of college music. 
We felt, as anyone would feel who is interested in college ad- 
ministration, that after all, one of the most significant features, 
if not the most significant, is the quality of the teacher. The 
teacher of music is certainly of prime importance, and nothing 
will be done in the development of this musical program without 
the best type of teacher possible. 

And so the Association, when the plans are perfected, is to have 
at its disposal the opportunity of making grants-in-aid to teachers 
of college music whom it may decide are eligible for such grants. 
The teachers for the most part who will receive these grants are 
among the younger teachers. 

The Commission on Music and the Executive Committee have 
established a rather broad outline for the educational qualifica- 
tion of these applicants. First, on the side of general education, 
it is believed that a teacher of this sort, to be eligible for one of 
our grants, should have an academic bachelor’s degree from a 
liberal college of good standing, or the equivalent. We recognize 
the possibility of equivalencies, of course, and in this general edu- 
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cational preparation, there should have been emphasis upon his- 
tory, upon literature, upon art and upon modern languages. 

Then in the field of the musical education of these applicants, 
it is believed that they should have a knowledge of musical litera- 
ture and history; they should have some efficiency at least in 
musical theory and instrumentation; they should have at least 
enough skill in performance adequate for teaching; and they 
should have scholarly interest in music as one of the humanities. 

Then, from the standpoint of teaching experience, it is believed 
that an applicant for one of these grants should have demon- 
strated aptitude for instructing, for leading, and stimulating 
non-professional students, because, of course, the Association of 
American Colleges is proposing to develop this whole program 
upon an amateur and not upon a professional basis. 

The grantees will, in terms of this plan, be given a year’s leave 
of absence, and they will have a stipend sufficient to enable them to 
spend a year in the enrichment of their experience in possible 
residence in a great musical center or in specialized study in a 
high grade institution of some sort in this country or abroad. 

Now, I wish to refer to one other project which includes the 
subject of music and yet is not primarily concerned with music— 
and that is a project of coordination of the activities of the col- 
lege library and of the educational program of the college. It is 
believed that there are very few colleges in this country that have 
made that coordination. And a strenuous effort is going to be 
made on the part of the Association of American Colleges, begin- 
ning this next calendar year, to discover what is being done in 
the colleges along those lines, and to outline a procedure which 
may be helpful to the colleges. 

For instance, such problems as these will be considered: the 
participation of the various members of the colleges—not simply 
of a small committee, but of all the members of the college—in 
the development of the college library; the development of the 
library as a component part of the educational and recreational 
program of the college, which ordinarily is not done; an effort to 
secure an understanding of the educational program of the col- 
lege on the part of members of the library staff, and ordinarily 
there is a wide chasm existing between those two things; an 
effort to interest the members of the faculty and of the adminis- 
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tration more definitely and specifically in the significance of 
library administration. 

Then, as a final culmination of this procedure, because as you 
will recall the Association has had for years an expert architect 
in college architecture, as an adviser, we are looking forward to 
discovering and enunciating, if we can, the relationship between 
books, the student, the faculty—all in terms of architectural 
planning. And it may be that out of this there will grow a very 
different type of college library building from that which exists 
at the present time. 

We are proposing to develop under the guidance of this archi- 
tect, and possibly others, suggested plans for college library 
buildings for further fruitful book use, because the purpose of 
the whole procedure is to stimulate the use of books and to bring 
together these two disparate parts of most colleges, the library 
administration on the one side and the educational program of 
the college on the other side. 

It is hoped that before long the consummation of these plans 
may be formally announced. 





WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY? 


PRESIDENT HUTCHINS’ book, The Higher Learning in 

America, and the book also published this year, The Retreat 
from Reason by Lancelot Hogben, an English critic, have added 
fuel to the flames of debate. Of these two books John Dewey says: 


Mr. Hutchins looks to Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas in order to discover the nature of Reason and its 
modes of operation; Mr. Hogben looks to the activities of 
experimental science as the place in which to discover its 
real nature. 

President Hutchins feels strongly that the invasion of 
vocationalism is the great curse of contemporary education. 
Higher education is to be purified and reformed by complete 
separation of general and ‘‘liberalizing’’ education from pro- 
fessional and technical education. 


The reader will note, in this issue, however, that some of the 
sectors of professional education are moving forward toward 
liberalization. 





THE WORK OF CONSOLIDATION 


| CONSOLIDATIONS within individual institutions, for the 

first time, the machinery of admissions, which often has as- 
sumed great complexity, is being scrapped in so far as it affects 
the large number of students who this year entered college from 
thirty secondary schools banded together in the ‘‘Eight Year 
Plan’’ under the auspices of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion for developing special programs of college preparation. 
These students enter the colleges upon the recommendation of 
their respective schools. With these students the alleged ‘‘domi- 
nation of the secondary school by the ecollege’’ has little meaning. 

The group of colleges which has encouraged students to study 
for honors reports increasingly favorable results. Not only is the 
number of students being admitted to honors work larger from 
year to year, but the students are working with greater earnest- 
ness and to greater purpose. 

A large percentage of the colleges are reorganizing their cur- 
ricula in terms of simpler and more workable programs. Phases 
of their programs once considered valuable are, under the stress 
of experience particularly during years of depression, being aban- 
doned. There may be mentioned the large array of ‘‘prepro- 
fessional courses’’ which are now sources of unusual satisfaction 
neither to the undergraduate colleges nor the professional schools. 

The divisional reorganization of the curriculum is assuming 
very definite trends. Large numbers of colleges are adopting the 
‘‘perpendicular’’ divisional system with the result that depart- 
mental lines are slowly vanishing, along with complex depart- 
mental machinery and ever-present competition, and with a more 
vital arrangement of subject matter under intelligent and sympa- 
thetic guidance there is eventuating a synthetic rather than a spe- 
cialized and analytic educational procedure. This emphasis upon 
human values instead of subject matter is one of the fundamental 
improvements of our day. 

Coupled usually with this divisional arrangement and also with 
the honors system is some form of comprehensive examinations. 
These examinations, with all that they involve, constitute the most 
effective implement recently introduced into the teaching process. 
They contribute motivation to the student and stimulate initiative, 
self-direction, clear-thinking—The American Yearbook, 1936. 
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CHANGING CRITERIA FOR TESTING COLLEGE 
TEACHERS 


Four significant studies have been made of college teaching 
and teachers. 

The pioneer study, under the title Great Teachers and Methods 
of Developing Them, by R. L. Kelly, was published in the March, 
1929, BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges. At the 
end of his report there is a summary of sixteen conclusions 
which developed from the study of the materials which had been 
assembled. 

The second important study was made by a committee of the 
American Association of University Professors, whose report on 
College and University Teaching was published by that Associa- 
tion in 1933. 

The third study was published in 1935 under the direction 
of Dr. Anna Y. Reed, Educational Director of the National Per- 
sonnel Service and Chairman of the Department of Personnel 
Administration, School of Education, New York University. 
The title of this 350 page book is The Effective and Ineffective 
College Teacher. 

The fourth book is An Open Letter to College Teachers, Payne 
and Spieth, 1935. 

Most of these studies concern themselves largely with the indi- 
vidual teacher in the typical classroom, and considerable space 
is given, particularly in Dr. Reed’s study, to the personal char- 
acteristics of the teacher. For instance, in this book it is reported 
that from 237 so-called ‘‘effective’’ teachers in art colleges whose 
characteristics had been studied and reported upon, professional 
efficiency took the first rank, personality characteristics came 
second, and broad scholarship and mastery of field, third. These 
data comprise the judgments of experienced college administra- 
tors. By thé same system of measurement of 103 ‘‘effective’’ 
teachers in teachers colleges personality characteristics rank first, 
professional efficiency, second, and broad scholarship and mas- 
tery of field, third. 

Great Teachers and Methods of Developing Them pointed out 
that there are scores of different types of approved teaching 
characteristics, among which the power to inspire students to 
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greater effort stands well near the top. In An Open Letter to 
College Teachers one chapter is devoted to the topic ‘‘How Great 
Teachers Teach.’’ The whole chapter is summarized in the asser- 
tion, ‘‘ Any teacher’s effectiveness depends upon the totality of 
his own individuality.’’ This chapter of Professor Payne’s book 
briefly recites the method by which the ‘‘total man’’ contributed 
to the remarkable teaching work of Mark Hopkins, David Starr 
Jordan, and G. Stanley Hall, to select a few names of men who 
were popularly known as college and university administrators, 
rather than as teachers. To this list might well have been added 
such names as those of William Jewett Tucker, William Rainey 
Harper, Robert E. Lee, Robert A. Millikan. 

It will be said at once, of course, that these men are Bearers 
of the Old Tradition. Undoubtedly, but the Old Tradition has 
some elements in it which are throbbing with life. We have not 
outgrown modifications of the Socratic method, to be used it may 
be on rarer occasions than formerly; all the more we need to 
learn along with the students, to exercise patience and tolerance, 
to put questions directly to nature in the laboratory and the field, 
to stumulate students to undertake seemingly impossible tasks as 
they become able to handle the tools, as well as the results of 
individual and cooperative research. The Bearers of the Old 
Tradition have placed rich gifts at our feet. Yesterday, after 
all, is part of today. 

Today, we are rightly abandoning classroom instruction as a 
sole method of procedure, with the doors closed and with imma- 
ture students only admitted to the sacred presence. Today, we 
are recognizing with Dewey that ‘‘teaching is the most complex, 
intricate and subtle of human enterprises,’’ and we are abandon- 
ing the notion that there can be any single pattern for an effec- 
tive college teacher. Furthermore, teaching is becoming more 
of a social than an individual act. Today, no teacher can stand 
alone on his intellectual feet. He, too, as well as the student 
must be nimble enough to jump hurdles, undignified as that 
exercise may be. 

A Foundation of Liberal vs. Specialized Learning. There is a 
strong tendency to develop programs of teacher preparation, 
particularly for the secondary schools, which shall include a fifth 
year for specialized work in teaching methods and shall leave 
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the four years of the college course open primarily to the develop- 
ment of a liberal foundation. The introduction of practice teach- 
ing in the programs of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and the Graduate School of Education at Harvard University 
is a conspicuous illustration of this tendency. This procedure 
is planned primarily for teachers in secondary schools, but its 
significance carries over into the college as, indeed, many college 
teachers continue to win their spurs in the secondary school. 

Cooperative Preparation. In the various departments of 
graduate institutions which for several years have been devoting 
themselves to phases of college administration and teaching, 
members of the faculty, regardless of specialized affiliations, and 
students have formed the habit of working together. Such teach- 
ers will not demand that they be allowed to teach unobserved. 

The Classroom Teacher. Classroom teachers are still in the 
majority and the work of many of them is very effective. In the 
division of the sciences their work has long been enriched through 
the methods of the laboratory and the field. A similar enrich- 
ment is developing in the division of the humanities as students 
are led to envisage relationships not readily established by tradi- 
tional methods. In the teaching of the languages, significant con- 
tributions are made by the teacher and guest colleagues, as the 
life of the language-group is interpreted by means of literature, 
the arts, music, the dance, drama, athletics, ceramics, philosophy, 
economics and sociology. Thus the demand is partly met to fill 
up the man-made interstices of subject matter and the unification 
of student thinking is advanced. 

The Tutor. The development of the preceptor, the tutor and 
the faculty adviser is making increasing headway. The work of 
these new-type teachers is characterized by a form of frankness 
not known to classroom instruction, much less to the formal lec- 
ture method. Furthermore, the tutor is always aware that he, 
in turn, in a peculiar way is likely to become a victim of invidious 
comparison. 

The Lecturer. The methods of the tutor usually complement 
the work of the lecturer and both are likely to eventuate in com- 
prehensive examinations. The lecture method, therefore, is 
undergoing significant changes, as the lecturers perfect them- 
selves in more comprehensive techniques of presentation; and 
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the comprehensive examination in supplying motivation to the 
college student is entirely changing the center of gravity of the 
teaching process from the ‘‘interesting’’ professor to the inter- 
ested student. The interested student does not even fear an 
examination by outside examiners. 

Interdepartmental Teaching is now gaining ground in the 
practice of the colleges. This means more extended familiarity 
on the part of the teacher with what are considered the essentials 
in more than one field of learning, and the development by 
teachers of techniques for leading students into more compre- 
hensive thinking. 

Group Teaching. The interdepartmental teacher just referred 
to represents an incipient stage in the development of the group 
teacher. This teacher is learning how to do team-work. The 
team is not only composed of other members of the faculty, often 
representing different fields of study, but also of resourceful 
students who may, under certain circumstances, teach quite as 
much as they learn. In the group, what the individual teacher 
says will not only be measured by what self-reliant students may 
have to contribute but also by the points of view, freely 
expressed, of the teacher’s colleagues. 

The ‘‘ Roving Professor’’ recently introduced into the Harvard 
scheme is perhaps the latest product of the evolution of the 
college teacher. Few men, perhaps, have such broad scholarship 
and such a tolerant spirit as to insure success as a roving pro- 
fessor, but as this type of worker is successful in his method, 
others will be inspired to enter some phase of this rewarding field 
of integration and synthesis. 

Teaching As An Art. The multiplicity of teaching functions 
now being developed emphasizes the significance of teaching as 
an art as well as a science, and opens the way for greater flexi- 
bility than has heretofore characterized the college teacher’s 
work. Special facilities and methods of teaching for special 
needs are making their inevitable way. 

The Library as a Tool. All these newer methods emphasize 
greater reliance on the college library as a tool of self-teaching 
as colleges are becoming aware of the need to coordinate library 
administration with the teaching program. 
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‘* INSPECTORIAL VISITATIONS’’ 


The report of the committee of the American Association of 
University Professors on College and University Teaching issues 
ominous warnings against ‘‘inspectorial visitations.’? Who 
wouldn’t? ‘‘Visitations’’ are notoriously very cold-blooded 
affairs. The very word carries with it the idea of the wrath of 
God. The committee making the report was particularly dis- 
tressed at the thought that these ‘‘visitations’’ might be made 
by a college president, a dean, or other administrative officer. 
They do think such ‘‘visitations’’ might be productive of good 
if made by older members of the faculty in the same department. 

These suggestions will scarcely bear the light being thrown 
upon the processes of teaching by these newer methods of pro- 
cedure. These processes are interdepartmental and synthetic. 
They involve a much broader conception of teaching than the 
traditional one. Some of our greatest teachers have taught in 
other departments than those in which they did their major 
work, and to adopt a plan which would narrow the interests of 
a younger teacher and put blinders upon him would be most 
unfortunate. A suggestion that presidents and other adminis- 
trative officers who are familiar with teaching procedure cannot 
be on sufficiently friendly terms with the members of the faculty 
to drop in now and then as their work proceeds and catch inspira- 
tion from it, and possibly later make suggestions for improve- 
ment, is most unfortunate. It serves to make wider and wider 
the chasm which should not exist between the function of admin- 
istration and the function of teaching. It assumes that the 
administrator will go to the classroom always and only as a spy. 
It indicates the teacher’s lack of confidence in the administrator 
which the teacher would not wish the administrator to have in 
him. The report suggests ‘‘The general standards of teaching 
have probably been affected in some measure by the fact that not 
a few of the best instructors in institutions throughout the coun- 
try are year by year persuaded to accept administrative posts 
and to give up their teaching and research in whole or in part.’’ 
Yet the suggestion of the committee is that no matter how suc- 
cessful these men have been while they were members of the 
teaching corps, they have forfeited all their right ever to serve 
thereafter even as a first-hand counsellor in the teaching process! 
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They must be left to make their estimates of teachers on the basis 
of student and faculty gossip. 

Of course, it is unfortunately true that administrative duties 
are apt to consume the time of college officials, but there are, as 
there always have been, some college officials who were teachers 
first and became administrative officers afterwards, and whose 
total loss to the teaching profession should not be demanded by 
those who are still engaged in the work. Indeed, many of the 
great college and university presidents of this country have at- 
tained their reputation for greatness not so much because of the 
exercise of administrative duties, as because of the remarkable 
influence they have had in the college community as teachers. 
Such men certainly can be trusted. They are more anxious than 
anyone else on the campus to see a young teacher succeed in the 
work for which the administrative officer has reeommended him 
and to which he has been assigned by the Board of Trustees. 
There is nothing more pathetic or likely to become more tragic 
than the floundering of the young Doctor of Philosophy for a 
period of years, until he finds his stride in the teaching profes- 
sion. A suggestion at the right time by someone who has first- 
hand knowledge and who himself knows good teaching, is likely 
to be a life-saver to the individual and a boon to the institution. 

The ‘‘training of the intellect’’ may be accepted as one of the 
laudable objectives of a college education and scholarship may be 
held up as a fine qualification of a teacher, but human experience 
teaches, as is said by Robert Hillyer in his ‘‘ Letter to a Teacher of 
English: James B. Munn,’’ in the November Atlantic: 


The gift of tongues, without the Holy Ghost 
Becomes a Babel, not a Pentecost. 





CoMMENT 
DAVID A. ROBERTSON 


T° ASSURE the students of an institution the best possible in- 

struction and to assure the college teacher of full and prompt 
recognition of worthiness of promotion in rank or increase in 
salary, it is important to have accurate knowledge of the teacher’s 
mastery of subject, ability in research, skill in teaching, success 
in conduct of responsibilities as a member of a faculty or com- 
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mittee or as a college officer, and as a contributor to public service 
through lectures, membership on commissions and other public 
bodies. The most difficult of these to measure is skill in teaching. 

The scores made in cooperative tests enable an executive to get 
inside the classroom without entering it. The success or failure of 
students in subsequent advanced courses likewise may inform an 
executive of the quality of instruction in a given subject at a 
particular time. That is why the Association of American Uni- 
versities Committee on Qualifications have considered carefully 
the grades attained by students in individual departments of a 
college and the grades secured by the same students in the same 
departments in known graduate schools. 

Physically to get inside the classroom is sometimes embarrass- 
ing. Although the Munroe report on the improvement of teaching 
suggests visiting as a means of improving the quality of instruc- 
tion, many members of college faculties have been unwilling to 
approve such visiting by a college president or senior professor. 
On the other hand, some teachers have invited such visiting. 

Years ago, at the University of Chicago, Professor R. D. Salis- 
bury, an unusually expert teacher, who was Chairman of the De- 
partment of Geography, was welcomed in the class rooms of the 
younger members of his staff. He respectfully entered at the 
beginning of the recitation and remained until the close. There 
followed a private discussion in which no direct criticism of the 
younger colleagues was presented. One of the younger men de- 
scribed this experience with grateful appreciation of his chief’s 
skill, patience and courtesy. Salisbury would say: ‘‘Why did 
you do it that way? I think if I had been doing it I should have 
done it in this way. I’d like to know just why you used your 
way of getting at that.’’ There followed a discussion in which 
sometimes Salisbury learned a new and good way to teach and 
more frequently the younger man acquired an added knowledge of 
the teaching art. If the spirit of a visit and conference can be that 
of persons sincerely interested in improving a joint enterprise— 
the improvement of the quality of teaching in a college to which 
all parties are devoted—and increasing the skill of the younger 
man, there should be only glad cooperation of visitor and visited. 

The president of a college is in a more difficult position. He is 
more likely to be regarded as a supervisor with power to promote 
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or penalize. Nevertheless, the same joint effort to improve an in- 
stitution and an individual will be approved by teachers generally. 
Even in the case of a teacher whom external evidence marks as 
one who might possibly improve his teaching skill, a visit to his 
classroom may be, has been, welcomed, if the teacher understands 
that it is the executive policy with the faculty as with students to 
analyze the causes of incomplete success and to help the teacher 
or the student to greater success before penalizing either. I know 
of one case in one college in which a president with that attitude 
and purpose visited classes, found that the teacher’s method of 
speech was at the bottom of difficulty in understanding an in- 
structor, and helped the teacher change his manner of speech in 
such a way as to enable him to become an effective speaker and no 
longer the object of criticism by students and colleagues. I know 
of another case in which a college president, urged by a depart- 
mental chairman to terminate the service of a member of the 
department, found by visiting classes, that the individual under 
attack was actually more effective in the conduct of the recitation 
than some of his colleagues in the same department. Of course, it 
is possible that a president visiting classes may find that within the 
classroom an instructor exhibits a degree of mastery of subject or 
skill in teaching that would suggest that he might be better em- 
ployed elsewhere. Such a judgment can be discussed frankly 
with a teacher and if the president has specific evidence from his 
own observation and from such objective measurements as those 
above mentioned, the teacher will ultimately, even though it hurts, — 
aecept the judgment. Even in such a conversation the motive 
should be the best interests of the students and the development 
of the teacher. 

Owing to the courtesy of Goucher College teachers, I have 
visited the classes of several instructors. I have been unable to 
accept all the invitations which I have received. My experience 
here makes me feel that it is possible for a college president to visit 
the classes of his colleagues. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


VicTORIA UNIVERSITY, Toronto, has just completed a most 

successful celebration of the centennial of its founding. One 
thousand and nineteen graduates registered ; undoubtedly many 
others attended without registering. The Convocation and the 
Memorial Church Service were each attended by 1400; the Cen- 
tennial Dinner by 1102, and the Reception by 2100. Graduates 
were present from the year 1874, and from every year from 1876 
to 1936, inclusive, together with representatives from the four 
undergraduate classes. Sixty-six college years were represented 
—a good record. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY recently made a careful study of 
instruction costs. The average cost of teaching one student 
in one course in each department was found to be $161.67. The 
departments in which the cost per student per course was less than 
this average were, arranged in ascending order of cost: Geology 
($112.87), Art, Mathematics (the costs in these three depart- 
ments are likely to increase), German, Psychology, Economics, 
History, Philosophy and English. The student cost per course 
of the following departments was greater than the average (again 
arranged in ascending costs): Ethics, Romance Languages, 
Musie, Classics, Chemistry, Biology, Astronomy and Physics 
($352.72). It is interesting to note that, as would be expected, 
the sciences, with the exception of Geology, were the most expen- 
sive courses. In general, the languages, humanities, and the 
social sciences were below the average. It is thought to be a fact 
that the development of the College in the last few decades has 
improved the facilities in the sciences more than those in other 
departments. Last fall the trustees made a special extra appro- 
priation of $5,000 available to the Library for book and periodi- 
eal purchases, and this special appropriation is to be repeated 
in 1936-37. 


(THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, Pennsylvania, sponsored a two- 

day institute on Parenthood and Home Relations, November 

5 and 6, which was attended by more than 600 persons, chiefly 

delegates from churches, Sunday schools, public schools, Parent- 

Teacher clubs and various civic organizations. In the six ses- 
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sions all parent-child relationships from early childhood to college 
age were surveyed. Dr. Gary Myers, psychologist, and Clarence 
Sumner, chief librarian, of Youngstown, Ohio, were among the 
speakers. An exhibit of books, pamphlets, charts and drawings 
helped to emphasize the purpose of the conference. 


RINNELL COLLEGE is experimenting with a course in voca- 
tional guidance that proved helpful last year in directing 
seniors toward appropriate and desirable positions. The method 
employed is essentially that of the forum, with talks on vocational 
problems by representatives of important industrial and business 
enterprises and a free discussion following the talks. Grinnell 
has found men who are leaders in business and industry surpris- 
ingly ready to devote their time and thought to helping students 
in this way. The course was climaxed in the spring by an organ- 
ized job hunt on the part of members of the class which was ex- 
ceptionally successful. The course has been a very valuable 
adjunct to the work of the Appointment Bureau. 

Grinnell has also begun an experiment in community relations 
by setting up a dormitory unit for students who are particularly 
interested in community service, and making this dormitory a 
center of discussion with the help of persons who are expert in 
community service. Here also the forum method is employed. 


At MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE a new series of 

weekly music recitals, poetry readings and art exhibits to run 
through the school year has been inaugurated by the Fine Arts 
Council, appointed by President Baker last year. The series is 
intended to exert a pervasive emphasis on art which shall reach 
all students rather than just those narrowly interested in certain 
art forms. The series is outstanding in that it is highly coopera- 
tive in nature, presenting the best art efforts of each department 
in a single integrated program of meetings to be held each week at 
4:30 Tuesday afternoons. The series opened with an informal 
concert by Harold Bauer, pianist. 


GTATUTES or state board regulations requiring teachers to 
take a pledge of loyalty or an oath of allegiance are enforced 

in the following twenty-two areas as reported by the Research 

Division of the National Education Association in October: 
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Arizona Massachusetts Oregon 
California Michigan Rhode Island 
Colorado Montana South Dakota 
District of Columbia Nevada Texas 
Florida New Jersey Vermont 
Georgia New York Washington 
Indiana North Dakota West Virginia 
Oklahoma 


The Florida law does not prescribe an oath but requires the 
examining board to satisfy itself as to the loyalty of applications 
for teacher certificates ; the state department adopted a pledge as 
evidence of loyalty. The Rhode Island pledge is not specifically 
prescribed by statute, but is required by a state board regulation 
which is based on certification authority. The Texas law requires 
an applicant to satisfy the county superintendent that he will sup- 
port and defend the federal and state constitutions; the terms 
‘‘oath’’ and ‘‘pledge’’ are not used in the statute. 


VASSAR COLLEGE is proud of its new Health Insurance 
Plan, whereby each student for the sum of $12.00 a year is 
insured against hospital, nursing, medical and surgical costs up 
to $500.00 annually. Vassar is following in the footsteps of 
Antioch College, which instituted a somewhat similar plan last 
year. The actual working out will be watched with keen interest, 
not only by the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, the 
English firm offering it, but by colleges all over the country. 


T COLORADO COLLEGE the physical education and health 

programs are closely related. The College maintains a full- 
time nurse in residence and a college physician who has regular 
office hours on the campus five days a week. Each student re- 
ceives a complete physical examination upon entrance, and as 
often thereafter as may seem necessary. The college nurse makes 
weekly inspections of dormitories and fraternity houses, provides 
nursing care for ill students under supervision of the college 
physician and cooperates in the instruction of personal hygiene. 
Payment of the Health Fee—$5.00 each semester—covers the cost 
of the physical examination and individual health conferences 
with the college physician. It entitles the student to the use of 
the infirmary for a stay of not more than three consecutive days 
without additional charge. It also entitles the student, in case 
of illness, to one call from the college physician in the dormi- 
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tories or fraternity houses and three such calls when in the in- 
firmary or in the hospital. The nurse is available for visits to 
fraternity and rooming houses at the rate of twenty-five cents 
a visit. The findings and recommendations of the physician, 
when of importance, are communicated to the parents and their 
cooperation is solicited. 


E SECOND National Conference on College Hygiene, spon- 

sored by the American Student Health Association, the Na- 
tional Health Council, and the Presidents’ Committee of Fifty on 
College Hygiene, will be held at the Wardman Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 28-31, 1936. The College Physical Edu- 
cation Association, the American Association of School Physicians, 
and other educational bodies and special agencies are planning co- 
operation and follow-up activities. Information concerning the 
program may be obtained from Dr. William F. Snow, Chairman of 
the Organizing Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COL- 

LEGES is sending to the colleges that acknowledged similar 
reports sent last year, a report on the accomplishment of students 
in the freshman year in medical schools; and asks in return that 
they report to the Secretary of the Association the standing, in 
thirds, of these students in the colleges, thus making possible a 
correlation between the two reports. Any college president who 
has not received this communication but desires to have the report, 
may obtain it by application to Dr. Fred C. Zapffe, 5 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


RECENT decision of the U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third District overrules the view of the Federal Income 
Tax Bureau effective hitherto that a pledge of a decedent, or a 
part of it, unpaid at the time of death, is not deductible from the 
gross value of an estate in fixing the inheritance tax, as any other 
debt is deductible. 
The judgment of the Court reads as follows: 


Within the meaning of the statute ‘money’s worth’ does 
not mean money itself. . . . Consideration connected with 
educational, charitable or religious gifts may not be money in 
a commercial sense, but it does constitute money’s worth in a 
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higher sense, just as the knowledge that others are contribut- 

ing to charitable institutions constitutes adequate and full 

consideration for one’s gift, though, as a matter of fact, the 
giver does not receive a single material thing. 

Judge Davis, who wrote the report, says an agreement to give 
‘‘may be regarded as a constructive transfer of the entire amount 
within the meaning of the statute’’; or a balance unpaid, the 
Judge continues, ‘‘ being admittedly a legal and enforceable claim 
against the estate, may be regarded as a bona fide claim contracted 
for an adequate and full consideration in money’s worth.’’ 


A FELLOWSHIP of $1400 is offered annually to women by the 

Women’s Organization for National Prohibition Reform for 
a year of graduate study in one or more of the related fields of 
History, Economics, Government and Social Science. The Fellow- 
ship is awarded by the Faculty of Barnard College, to whom ap- 
plications should be submitted before March 1, 1937, for the 
stipend in 1937-38. A candidate must be a citizen of the United 
States, hold a bachelor’s degree (received not earlier than June, 
1931) from a college or university on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities, have shown special ability 
in the field of political science, show promise of future usefulness 
in the public service, be of good moral character and possessed of 
suitable personal qualities. Applications, accompanied by the 
usual certificates of health, academic record, testimonials, theses, 
papers or reports, and specification of the courses to be pursued 
and the institution to be attended, should be submitted on the 
regular forms which will be furnished, on request, by the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Professor Thomas P. Peardon, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 


ASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY has recently com- 
pleted a significant building and remodeling program. There 

are two new structures, Tucker Hall, home of the law school, 
costing $140,000 and a student union on the site of the old alumni 
headquarters, costing about $50,000. The group of old Washing- 
ton College buildings has been carefully redesigned and made fire- 
proof. The work was largely done on the interior, involving no 
change in the external appearance. Newcomb Hall has been en- 
larged, and, with the stack section of the Carnegie Library, fire- 
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proofed. The new buildings have been constructed in harmony 
with the dominant type of colonial architecture. President Gaines 
writes: ‘‘We are really proud of our success in retaining the 
atmosphere, I think I should say the spirit, of the old in the midst 
of such modern devices as we thought desirable.’’ 

Seeking unity in academic effort and preferring to attempt no 
more than can be done well, the college in June, 1936, formally 
abandoned specialized instruction in engineering. Several years 
ago the program was limited to a department offering only a major 
in engineering with the B.S. degree. Henceforth grouping of 
courses for pre-engineering work will be arranged, but there will 
be no effort to provide the technical engineering curriculum. 

New courses in the fine arts, considered from the points of view 
of history and appreciation, have been added to the general 
program. 

More applications for admission were received this year than 
ever before and, operating on the basis of limited enrolment, 
the institution enjoyed the widest privilege of selection it has 
ever known. 


HE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA established 
in the summer of 1936 a distinct School of Philosophy, which 
has a complete faculty and curriculum of its own and offers 
courses to both graduates and undergraduates, whether religious 
or lay students. For some time it has been deemed essential that 
a separate school be organized to specialize in this field, always 
the central theme of the graduate curriculum of this institution. 


OUNT HOLYOKBE’S ‘‘ Five-Year Plan’’ has been more widely 
noted than any other similar project, but it is significant that 
Harvard, Radcliffe, Brown, Lawrence, Clark and the University 
of Pennsylvania also offer a fifth year in which prospective teach- 
ers may secure professional training in education and pursue 
advanced work in their chosen subjects. 


HE CIRCULATING LIBRARY of more than 4,000 plays 

maintained by the Division of Dramatics at the Pennsylvania 
State College is being reclassified to facilitate its circulation 
among school and community groups throughout the Eastern 
United States. The new classifications will make it possible to fill 
requests for specific types of plays promptly. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Oberlin College and the University of 

Washington have been notified of awards for 1936 for dis- 
tinguished service in promoting international goodwill and under- 
standing by FIDAC, the interallied veterans’ organization, with 
headquarters in Paris, representing some eight million World 
War veterans of eleven nations. Three awards are made an- 
nually : one to a university for outstanding work in international 
relations ; one to a college similarly, and one to the university or 
college which has done most to build up a sound public opinion 
for world peace in its community. 


ORNELL COLLEGE has recently completed an attractive new 
dormitory for men, housing 128, and dining-hall facilities have 
been enlarged to care for 135 additional students. All students, 
except those who live or work in town, now dine in the two college 
dining halls and live in dormitories. 


HE PEOPLE of Colorado on November 3 voted to adopt the 

constitutional amendment exempting from taxation property 
of religious, charitable, educational and cemetery corporations 
used for those purposes. 


HE ENDOWMENT fund of Harvard University, exclusive of 

land and buildings used for educational purposes, increased 

almost $6,000,000 to a total of $134,601,999.05 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1936. 


HE FACULTY of Bethany College, West Virginia, held a 

three-day seminar on problems in college teaching the week 
previous to the opening of the college. The program, arranged 
by a faculty committee, was furnished with one exception by 
faculty members. Dr. Ben. G. Graham, Superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh Schools, addressed the group on ‘‘Reorganizing the Pro- 
gram of the Secondary Schools.’’ Consideration was centered the 
first day on ‘‘ The Student’’—personnel work, religious problems, 
health and recreation ; the second day on ‘‘ The College Function’’ 
—curricular aims, Who should go to college? training in social 
culture; the third day on ‘‘College Teaching,’’—guiding prin- 
ciples in Lower and Upper Division instruction, and measure- 
ment of results in education. The faculty are enthusiastic about 
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the program and have continued some of the studies throughout 
the winter. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, through its School 

of Education, is undertaking the sponsoring of ‘‘cultural 
Olympiecs.’’ At the beginning the project will be confined to Phil- 
adelphia and environs but it is hoped that eventually the idea 
will spread throughout the nation. The idea was offered by 
Samuel S. Fleisher, philanthropist and patron of the arts, and is 
receiving its financial support from George H. Johnson, president 
of Lit Brothers. 

The purpose of the project is to promote the cultural interests 
of individuals and communities. It seeks to discover and to en- 
courage both children and adults who have latent talents in cul- 
tural pursuits. To this end contests in music, arts and crafts, 
literature, the drama, and the dance will be held. It is hoped that 
awards to those of conspicuous achievement will carry with them 
the privilege of study at various institutions which offer instruc- 
tion in these fields and that such encouragement to cultural pur- 
suits will inspire a more profitable use of leisure time. 


THE CELEBRATION of a Tercentenary, a Centennial, the first 
fifty years, or a mere three decades provides occasion for re- 
view and reminiscence. Samuel E. Morison brings Harvard 
history to date with the publication of Harvard in the Seventeenth 
Century (two volumes) and Three Centuries of Harvard, 1636- 
1936. Marietta has brought together in a 174-page volume the 
record and addresses of The Centennial Celebration 1835-1935. 
A History of Emory University by Henry M. Bullock appears on 
the eve of the institution’s hundredth birthday. The publication 
of The Founding of Rollins College by A. J. Hanna marked its 
fiftieth anniversary—1935, while Bryn Mawr, of the same age, 
commemorated the occasion by bringing together the proceedings 
and addresses of its celebration in a beautifully printed brochure, 
Bryn Mawr College, Fiftieth Anniversary. Jonathan T. Dorris 
has edited the material for Three Decades of Progress, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College, 1906-1936. 
Among other historical books may be mentioned those of Win- 
stead P. Bone, who contributes A History of Cumberland Umver- 
sity, 1842-1935; Walter L. Fleming, who writes of Louisiana 
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State University, 1860-1896 ; and Samuel T. Wilson, who relates 
the Chronicles of Maryville College. Alfred Williams Anthony 
has a lively tale in Bates College and Its Background. Of a dif- 
ferent order but of no less appeal is Stanford Horizons, Selected 
Addresses, 1916-1936, by Ray Lyman Wilbur. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


(THERE has been consistent growth in the use of the Bates 
library from year to year. The number of books charged to 
borrowers for outside use in 1935-36 was 38,248. The circulation 
of reserve books for use in the library was 122,267. The record 
of the use of library facilities is equalled by that of few, if any, 
other colleges of the country. Bates is a ‘‘reading’’ college, in 
the English sense of ‘‘reading,’’ that is, the student body as a 
whole is really studying. The departments having the largest 
circulation report for 400 or more reserved books are: 


Department Books Circulation 
GOovernMent .....cccccccsen 1,267 12,164 
Social Science ................ 689 22,343 
History (Hovey) ........ 507 14,177 
I aniseed ichiichbaisis 451 5,500 
FECOMOMICS o..e.cesssssssssssseee 439 9,847 


RON COLLEGE reports that the library circulation for the 

past year has been 15,598, an increase of 4,483 over last year. 
Since the circulation has been larger each month than it was last 
year and this report was filed before the academic year was com- 
pleted, the figures for the entire year should be considerably 
larger. The average number of books withdrawn by students 
was five, the same as last year. Students use a large number of 
magazines, but these are not included in the figures. 


T MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE the new plan of using one 
reading room as a closed reserve-book room, with a student 
attendant to check books taken from the room, has brought fairly 
satisfactory results. The books for courses taken by large num- 
bers of students in which the danger of displacement was greatest 
filled the shelves at this end of the building. Next year the entire 
reading room will be included under this extra supervision. At 
times there are as many as 6,000 volumes on reserve for courses. 
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The enlargement of facilities in books, building and endow- 
ment brings enlarged responsibility and opportunity for the 
librarians who must more than ever work in constant cooperation 
with those engaged in more formal instruction. The library con- 
tains records of man’s discoveries, theories, experiments, experi- 
ences. Our world needs women trained to apply the knowledge 
and wisdom gained by the human race, through the method of 
trial and error, to the questions of today and tomorrow. . . . The 
aim of the College is to send out young women who will be ready 
in whatever environment they are in to make intelligent adjust- 
ments toward better functioning of human society. May the 
library and its service make worthy contributions to this end. 


THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE at Goucher has instituted the 

pleasant custom of ‘‘ Library Teas’’ at which a brief informal 
address is made on bookish subjects. The President of the Col- 
lege recently spoke on ‘‘Forming a Library of One’s Own,”’ 
and Dr. Katherine J. Gallagher on ‘‘Study in European Li- 
braries.”’ 

The Rental Shelf continues to prove its popularity. The cir- 
culation this year has been three times as great as in any of the 
three preceding years. This increase in circulation may well be 
due to the independent reading encouraged in the new program. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S statement from Swarthmore indicates that 

the total expenditure for library purposes last year was just 
over $52,000 or about $85.00 per student. It is, of course in- 
evitable that the per capita cost of a good library will be greater 
in a small college than in a large university, and it seems probable 
that Swarthmore shall be compelled eventually to allocate $100.00 
per student to the library fund. 


[THE AMERICAN LIBRARY in Paris has received a gift of 

100,000 franes from the French Government. The library is 
having its first campaign for funds since its organization sixteen 
years ago, to help over the present crisis. During the last fifteen 
years the library has spent nearly 11,000,000 frances, maintaining 
service for French and foreign readers as well as Americans, for 
50 per cent of the readers are French. Hundreds of letters have 
been receivd by the library from French and foreign authors and 
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the heads of institutions attesting to the value of the services of 
the library. Its collection of American books and periodicals is 
the greatest in Continental Europe. Private donations received 
approximately equal the Government appropriation. 


(= ORGE A. PLIMPTON, college trustee, publisher and philan- 

thropist, who died July 1, gave his extensive collection of 
educational books, said to be the largest of its kind in the world, 
to Columbia University just before his death. The library con- 
tains books that date back to the Middle Ages and is particularly 
complete in mathematics and the development of the English 
language. 


[HE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY Library had an unusual 

exhibit of Shakespeareana in commemoration of the 320th 
anniversary of the poet’s death near the end of the last academic 
year. The exhibit included a first folio of 1623 among many 
other rare volumes. Emphasis was placed on the way in which 
Shakespeare’s plays have been altered and adapted for the stage 
and for general reading during the last 300 years. There was a 
specimen of the first American edition of Shakespeare published 
in 1795 in Philadelphia. Also a first edition of Bowdler’s Fam- 
ily Shakespeare published in England in 1807—a celebrated 
expurgated edition, intended to make the text more suitable for 
family-circle reading by the elimination of certain passages. 
Edwin Booth’s prompt-book of Hamlet which Booth presented 
to the late Lawrence Hutton, lecturer in English at Princeton, 
was shown. The exhibit of adapted versions included a first edi- 
tion of John Dryden and Sir William Devenant’s alteration of 
The Tempest, published in 1670, John Poole’s Hamlet Tra- 
vestie, a burlesque version appearing in 1811, and King Lear, 
by Nahum Tate, published in 1681. Tate’s version gave a happy 
ending to the play and was the version universally used on the 
stage until the nineteenth century. 


THE BIBLE, Freud’s General Introduction to Psycho-analysis, 

and Sins of America, a collection of old-time Police Gazette 
pictures, were the three books most constantly in demand by the 
patrons of the New York Public Library’s open-air reading room 
in Bryant Park last summer. Last year’s record of 407 readers 
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in a single day was almost doubled. At the rush hour, around 
noon, the readers were a cross section of the men and women who 
worked in stores and office buildings near Forty-second Street. 
But during other hours, books were borrowed by salesmen, unem- 
ployed, brokers with a dull hour before them, and people waiting 
for appointments. In general, the books most read fit into no 
neater pattern than the readers in the park. Karl Marx and 
Russia were popular subjects, but so were character-building, 
detective stories and Ring Lardner. 


HE GOUCHER COLLEGE Bookstore, primarily a conveni- 

ence for students who desire to purchase textbooks, affords 
also an opportunity to secure books for supplementary reading. 
The manager of the bookstore is advised by a committee of the 
faculty. Once a fortnight the chairman of the committee dis- 
cusses with the College librarian book lists submitted from time 
to time by other members of the committee and confers with the 
manager of the bookstore on report of sales. The space available 
for the display of current books for supplementary reading is 
small and therefore presents a difficult problem of selection. 
That the array of titles is an attractive one has been shown by 
the number of purchases by students. From October 5 to De- 
ecember 5, 1935, 146 books recommended by the committee and 
displayed on the shelves were sold, as compared with 85 during 
the same period, 1934. 

The committee has furthered interest in current books by co- 
ordinating the book reviews and the advertising of books in the 
Weekly, and the display of books in the bookstore. It has been 
suggested that the same policy be used in connection with the 
new books in French, German, Spanish and Italian, by having 
the Weekly publish in the appropriate foreign language a review 
written by a student. 
































THE PROGRESS OF ART EDUCATION 


THE COLLEGE AND THE FINE ARTS* 


ERIC T. CLARKE 
DIRECTOR OF THE CONCERT PROJECT, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


WANT to talk about the arts as a part of college life, to look 

beyond the problems of teaching those students who have en- 
rolled in the arts courses, and to group the various arts as they 
may enter into the lives of all the students and the college com- 
munity too. 

Interest in the arts as a matter of general culture seems to be 
growing. This fact was borne in on me suddenly last winter in 
New York when there came, one almost on the heels of another, 
four college presidents, each in his own way, asking the self-same 
question—How can we get our students interested in extra-cur- 
ricular activities generally and in the arts in particular? This 
could scarcely be a coincidence. Wasn’t it the same as the prob- 
lem which an Eastern college for men had been trying to solve: 
how to lead the students to realize that here was an opportunity 
to gain something more than they could get at a technical school ? 

I have been trying since to find out why all this is in the air. 
As usual, the arguments are various. First, there is what you 
might call the severely practical motive—for those who do not feel 
drawn to a recognized profession such as medicine or the law— 
some knowledge of the arts may help them get jobs. This is a 
convincing argument in our generation which can remember the 
first public telephone, the first wireless, the first motion picture, 
the first radio. It is convincing to our students who see these in- 
ventions in the reproduction of sight and sound organized and 
proclaimed as America’s fourth largest industry. They wonder 
what their formal studies will fit them for; they wonder how 
people were trained in college for jobs which did not then exist; 
they see people in this work putting acquaintance with music, 
painting and drama to some practical use. Next there is the in- 
vestment motive which argues that the successful man and woman 
should be able to do more than talk shop. This is the motive 


* An address before the Tenth Regional Conference of the Association of 
American Colleges, Notre Dame, Ind., October 21, 1936. 
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which argues that if only we invest some time and money in the 
arts, we shall get a sort of dividend from the shorter working 
week, happiness coupons cashable in leisure time. Allied with 
this is the motive of education for leisure, which is just another 
version of the old saying that the educated man should know 
everything of something, and something of everything. Then 
there is the philosophic motive which argues that people who are 
interested in the arts lead better rounded lives. 

Through all these mixed motives there runs one thread—higher 
education should send its graduates out into the world with as few 
blind spots as possible. 

Now this removal of blind spots is no easy matter, particularly 
in a generation which has been consistently adding new fields of 
interest in science and technology. These arts can become a 
positive nuisance to the curriculum in the formal subjects. Stu- 
dents with examinations to pass cannot afford hours in the arts, 
and the faculty, in dealing with them, can easily get into a state 
of border warfare—one side talking about diluted education and 
the other about those possessive professors who draw the curtain 
around their departments. Some new style colleges hold that any 
subject is a doorway to culture and have admitted the arts on 
parity with the formal subjects. Theirs is a plausible argument, 
although it is somewhat alarming to see the numbers who enroll in 
the arts courses because they feel a revulsion against taking any- 
thing more solid. Some colleges have even given up examinations 
hoping by this means to let their students find time for everything. 
But most still cling to old principles and let their students fill out 
their time with whatever art may interest them, or ignore the arts 
altogether. 

It is not in my province to say which course is to be preferred. 
I do however want to start with one obvious fact, to draw one 
deduction from it and then to state some general principles. The 
obvious fact is that there is not and never can be enough time for 
any college to remove people’s blind spots in the arts by instruc- 
tion. Every student might have room on the schedule for one or 
perhaps two courses in the arts; but if so, what about the others? 
The deduction is that, whatever the educational system, there 
must be an implied recognition of the importance of all the arts— 
an atmosphere, so to speak, which the students will breathe all the 
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time that they are on the campus and enough activities in each 
to fill whatever time they may have to spare. This is inescapable. 
And if I may say so, it is not so far from the ideal, for while we 
are encouraging our students in the arts, ought we not at the same 
time to bring them to realize that whatever they may have to do 
with the arts, when they are out in the world, they will have to fit 
in somehow ? 

This recognition of the arts is a loose term. Every college 
recognizes the arts to some extent. What then are the principles 
which should govern this recognition? I see two. 

First, is the general attitude towards the arts. Colleges need 
what I might call the comprehensive or catholic attitude. By this 
I mean the removal of all barriers between what is eclectic and 
what is popular. We cannot advance far if we extol the one and 
pooh-pooh the other. The catholic attitude recognizes that every 
occasion has, for example, its appropriate music. In work or 
play, in gaiety or solemnity, music has its proper place. Of course 
there must be journalism in music and though we need not teach 
it, our musical pedants should have no more fear of the popular 
interest in ephemeral music than our English teachers have of 
newspaper and magazine reading. Almost all college students are 
keen on dance music. And we, instead of deploring the jazz age, 
would do well to remember that the great symphonies, sonatas— 
indeed, all our musical art forms grew directly out of popular 
dance rhythms. America is rich in these; our musical future is 
bound up in them. 

All this is just as true in the graphic arts. Decorative illustra- 
tions, cartoons, even the labels on cans can be as artistic in their 
way as an Italian primitive Already I think we admit that cur- 
rent popular drama is art, along with the tragedies and buf- 
fooneries of Shakespeare and the Greeks But we have yet to do 
so with popular and esthetic dancing. We have yet to see book- 
ends and teacups as legitimate examples of sculptural art. 

This comprehensive attitude must begin on the campus. If we 
want our students to be aware of the arts as a part of their lives 
we must have on the faculty people who actually make it a part of 
theirs. That is the second principle. There are three aspects of 
every art: doing something in it, learning about it, witnessing it. 
I feel that the first duty of the administrative office is to recog- 
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nize these three facets of the arts and to encourage all three among 
the students. As to the faculty, I had almost said, insist on all 
three. Otherwise the musicians and other art teachers, who 
naturally tend to one-sideness, will in time become lopsided and 
will lose the influence they might exert. 

What are the opportunities for the application to the students 
of this three-sided experience in the arts? Let us begin with 
participation because it is here that the healthiest interest in the 
arts begins. Among them I suppose dramatic productions should 
head the list because with their literary, scientific and technical 
ingredients, it is possible to bring together into active cooperation 
with the students the greatest number of departments that other- 
wise might remain each in its own corner. Orchestra, band, and 
choral singing I take for granted because these activities promote 
teamwork and because what the participants learn there surpasses 
what they learn in class and will stand them in better stead after 
college days are over. I suppose I may also include folk-dance 
and similar esthetic-athletic groups. But what about modelling, 
sketching, painting in water-colors and oils? These too must be 
included if we are to apply to the graphic arts this principle of a 
first-hand experience. 

How far should the students be encouraged to join in one or 
more of these activities? We know that in the arts, grown-ups 
generally and students too learn best by doing. Indeed, the 
question is: Can people otherwise obtain more than a smatter- 
ing? Can we justify the expenditure of all the time it takes to 
teach people about art if they are only going to get their art ex- 
perience at second-hand? Aren’t we thereby in danger of ad- 
mitting our students to a cult where they may speak an arty lingo 
and later forget much of what we have given them? I realize that 
most colleges have regarded participation in the arts as akin to 
laboratory work and that many colleges prescribe it. But is an 
educator ever right in treating the arts in the same manner as the 
sciences? Should we not look for the wish to participate in the 
arts before we enroll students in appreciation courses concerning 
them ? 

And so I come to the second aspect: studying the arts. How- 
ever you may decide matters for the enrolled students, there re- 
mains the question: What knowledge of the arts can be given to 
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the student who is too busy with other courses to have time to 
enroll? Just as we want our students to be able to swim, so do we 
want them to feel free in the various mediums of the arts, to have 
no terrors even though they may be barely able to keep themselves 
afloat. In music, where the art lies in translating sounds into 
literature which shall be convertible back again into sounds, the 
answer is simple—our higher general education should include 
some idea (if only elementary) of notation and of the grammar 
and orthography of music. In the graphic arts, some general 
instruction in the laws of perspective would not come amiss. But, 
aside from these details, must not our instruction in the arts be 
mainly correlative? Will not an acquaintance with the arts 
actually come best through meeting them as illustrations of the 
academic subjects? When the student in Greek is told about 
ancient drama, when, along with its pictures, the music of history 
makes vivid the period under review, when the arts are a part of 
our educational surroundings and are to be met with at every turn, 
need we then worry if our appreciation classes reach only a few? 
Will not our teachers of the arts be making perhaps their greatest 
contribution to the artistic life of the college when each one visits 
every professor in turn and asks the question: ‘‘In what way can 
my subject best help you in teaching yours? 

Third, comes looking and listening. Here the questions divide 
between those artistic opportunities which are present all the time 
and those which visit the campus. As to the former, you have 
libraries; you hang pictures on your walls. Is there also a collec- 
tion of phonograph records? Is there a collection of reproductions 
of famous paintings, of examples of architecture, bronzes and 
ceramics? Do all students have free access to them? Who 
answers any questions they may ask? Are the song records used 
in the German classes or in teaching French ? 

And now I come to the last questions. What visiting per- 
formances does the college have? What plays? What travelling 
exhibits? What concerts? The subject of music will illustrate. 
If the college arranges performances in which the students join, if 
it presents its own faculty members in concert, does it supplement 
these by occasional performances by visiting artists? In a col- 
lege which regards itself as a musie center concerts on the campus 
will be recognized as an important part of the educational pro- 
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gram. The fact that there may be a public concert series nearby 
does not relieve the college of its need for occasional programs by 
visiting artists, it only serves to make the need more clear. An 
educational concert gives something more than an esthetic ex- 
perience, something more than a taste of metropolitan musical 
high-life. Indeed, in these days, a concert coming to a college, 
if it does not round out the musical activities there, might almost 
as well be heard via radio. 

It is in this connection that the Concert Project may be helpful. 
The Association of American Colleges started it just six months 
ago with two purposes in view. First, to buy for the colleges the 
type of programs they will want, while keeping to a standard upon 
which the colleges may rely. Concert Managements there already 
are. I suppose that you have all at times been solicited to take 
what they have at the best price they can get, artists whose pro- 
grams are designed for public entertainment, who give these 
programs and then go their way leaving little more than a taste of 
metropolitan musical high-life. The second purpose is to develop 
cooperation between the colleges so that there may be a musical 
interchange. To make the limited concert budget go furthest by 
avoiding waste in touring costs we are now at work forming 
regional groups, similar to those announced by the Institute of 
International Education on its Cooperative Lecture Plan. We 
hope that the interchange will soon extend beyond the engage- 
ment of visiting musicians. We hope also to extend it to other 
subjects than music... . 

I have touched on the many possibilities of the arts as a part 
of college life because I have wanted to present a point of view 
as the basis of a policy. Need I repeat my disclaimer? The arts 
must never obtrude. Whatever there is of them must always be 
fitted somehow into the daily life of the college and we must not 
let them disturb the formal studies any more than may the gradu- 
ate let them dominate his daily work. And I find it always 
chastening to realize that although the Greeks talked of nine 
Muses, most people today are too busy with other affairs even to 
remember who they were. 








CAN APPRECIATION BE TAUGHT? 


RAYMOND 8. STITES 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ART AND ESTHETICS, ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


THE Buu.et1n of the Association of American Colleges for 

December, 1935, Professor Walter H. Abell of Acadia Univer- 
sity asks ‘‘Can ‘appreciation’ be taught?’’ He mentions this as 
‘fa problem of the College Art Department.’’ The present writer 
would like to move the question from the narrow field of a par- 
ticular branch of the college art faculty to the more universal 
stretches of those minds which plan the curriculum as a whole. 
If the problem is not entered into by educators as a group, it 
cannot be solved by one limited department. The implications 
in teaching the subject are so broad that, without the sympathies 
of all departments, it cannot be taught successfully. 

While Mr. Abell holds a special brief for teaching critical 
standards in art, he would probably endorse most heartily that 
college art course which employs all three approaches simultane- 
ously—the socio-historic, the critical (which I prefer to call the 
philosophical), and the creative. Such an experiment has for 
several years been under way at Antioch College, assisted in part 
by the Carnegie Corporation. And at Antioch we have definitely 
found that the success of our venture is in direct proportion to 
the support and cooperation we receive from all other college 
departments. 

The genesis of the present program at Antioch is as follows. 
In 1923, at the annual meeting of the College Art Association 
held at Princeton University, the present writer, then a practic- 
ing artist interested in philosophy, suggested that the best method 
of teaching drawing and painting should be to have the student 
recapitulate creatively the advances made by the race (a theory 
inherited from G. Stanley Hall). One obvious difficulty soon 
presented itself in attempting to follow this method: in a cul- 
ture with such diverse origins as ours, students tended to work 
from differing centers. One began on a primitive level with a 
feeling for human form; another with a feeling for abstract de- 
sign; and still a third for that type of composition in line and 
color which we ordinarily link with the Gothic interweave. This 
observation naturally led to a deeper study of historical patterns 
of the evolution of style, and also of esthetic philosophies. 
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In 1928 at the University of Iowa the writer first attempted 
to unite the philosophic and historic approach with the creative. 
Experiments were carried on there, at the University of Colo- 
rado, and at the University of Chicago—always, however, with 
the cooperation of several other necessary college departments. 
For instance, at Iowa, the departments of Latin, psychology, and 
drama cooperated ; in Colorado, history and engineering. 

At Antioch College, where the present course was instituted in 
1930, elementary work in art and esthetics was from the begin- 
ning made a curricular requirement for all students. There was 
little laboratory equipment other than the splendid Carnegie col- 
lection of prints and books to start with; but.more was not re- 
quired, for the creative side of the work had & way of building 
its own equipment. During the first year of the Antioch experi- 
ment, a general course was given in the histery of art and es- 
thetics with a few exercises in soap carving, the writing of 
poetry, and very elementary drawing. Along with this, another 
course was given in design and a third course in the pure history 
of art. In the second year, with the help of those teaching 
music, a course in the appreciation of music was planned and 
experimented with on the side, a few lectures from this course 
being introduced into the central course. No work was given in 
the dance, and there was a course in the drama in no way con- 
nected with the general course. 

Gradually, over the years, various members of related depart- 
ments, particularly the English department, have been called in. 
The necessity for whole-hearted cooperation was seen after the 
first year, not only in planning and executing the central course, 
but in so arranging the following courses that the student might 
feel a continuity with the elementary orientation schedule. So- 
called progressive educators sometimes lose sight of the fact that 
the student gains confidence in any curriculum only as he is able 
to see a distinct plan in it, and as he gains confidence in its 
power to integrate his life. We live in a world in which change 
is now so constant that the student particularly needs stability 
in academic relationships. 

Indeed, one of the chief apologies for the teaching of art—if 
it needs an apology—is this aspect of permanence. The tangible 
matter in the history of artistic forms (the newest of the humani- 
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ties) ; the relative stability of philosophic and esthetic canons 
(history of taste), and a growing creative interest which will 
project into the future—these are the things we try to impart 
to our students. Our course, as it finally has evolved at Anti- 
och, includes the history of art and esthetic formulation along 
with a parallel development of artistic techniques throughout 
the year. The laboratory work is so arranged that by the second 
half of the year those students who particularly desire perfec- 
tion in art study with different faculty members, each of whom 
has reached a high degree of proficiency in some artistic tech- 
nique, either as hobby or profession. Thus, in a very super- 
ficial manner, of course, an apprenticeship-master relation is 
established. 

The historical philosophy inherent in the Antioch course may 
be summarized as follows: To the primitive man art is a combi- 
nation of religion and craft, whereas the Greeks thought of art 
in terms of ethics. The Christians of the Middle Ages con- 
sidered art as an aid in preparation for a place in ‘‘The City of 
God,’’ so that art for them came to have an aspect of social im- 
provement. During and after the Renaissance, art was placed 
either at the service of nations and business, in which case it 
was propaganda (the classical academies), or was seen as an out- 
let and escape for the individual’s energies (the romantic 
spirit), whereas today there seems to be growing in the world an 
idea of art as a comprehension of and union with the infinite 
which is similar to the mystical Oriental approach. It is of 
course apparent that through all these periods the proletarian 
or profane arts continued with an untrammeled primitive vigor 
similar to that which we observe to-day in our comic sheets. 
Out of this primal art level new forms are continually developed 
by new generations of students. 

After this discipline in the opening years of college, a rather 
large number of Antioch students elect further courses with the 
various masters, mostly as hobby interests. This artistic interest 
then develops as part of an adult education program which, it is 
hoped, will carry over after college. 

Each year a few students of marked talent are discovered. 
The fact that practically the entire faculty is sympathetic to 
what we are doing has led individual faculty members to give 
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the extra time necessary in helping these students fulfill our 
heavy requirements for a degree. If one of these artistically 
talented youngsters reaches graduation at Antioch, he has back 
of him not only a well-developed technique, but a distinctly 
mature social outlook. 

One objection may conceivably be made to the Antioch ele- 
mentary course in esthetics as it stands: Covering so much 
ground—creative, historic, philosophic—is it not spread out too 
thin? In a word, does it not savor too strongly of the kinder- 
garten and the dilettante?. The answer is that some philosophi- 
eal grounding and supervised practice in social use of the emo- 
tional drives is necessary in our day of general adult immaturity. 

We find, as a matter of fact, that only a small minority of our 
students come to us with any training in the arts, excepting, per- 
haps, music. It is true that some have done a little desultory 
experimenting, but the teaching has been so routinized and so 
deficient in explanation that it has meant nothing. The elemen- 
tary teachers apparently have had no idea except in very rare 
instances of how to connect artistic creation with either the pre- 
ceding artistic forms of the world or with the great thought of 
the past that has given them birth. The vital relation of art to 
philosophy and religion has in large part been ignored by our 
present-day school system. Consequently our course, which as 
its first aim seeks to establish this integration, may well be simple 
in its component parts and yet give the students an entirely new 
orientation and outlook. Only in such integration and orienta- 
tion may art be made a living force, effective for America’s 
future. 

That Antioch should be the proving ground for this experi- 
ment is especially fitting from several points of view. Horace 
Mann, Antioch’s first president, the centennial of whose work for 
American public schools was celebrated the past year, appreci- 
ated the importance of art in a college curriculum, and intro- 
duced (1853) courses in drawing. In 1921 the curriculum was 
reorganized by Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, now chairman of the 
T.V.A., to develop all the latent qualities of the individual. 
Further, Professor Abell himself, to whose discriminating article 
this rejoinder is indirectly due, once spent two years at Antioch 
as professor of creative writing. 
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THE ROSARY COLLEGE PLAN OF “EDUCATION FOR 
LEISURE” 


SISTER THOMAS AQUINAS 
PRESIDENT OF ROSARY COLLEGE 


[Y A delightfully frank book, Alma Mater, The Gothic Age of 

the American College, Henry Seidel Canby analyzes in its 
various aspects the American college of the decades before and 
after the turn of the century. His conclusions are epitomized 
in the Preface: ‘‘ Nevertheless, if it had not been for the conflict 
between college life and so-called college education, if the college 
had been differently adjusted to the economic, the intellectual, 
and most of all to the emotional growth of the country, then I 
believe that we should have been today another nation, perhaps 
worse, certainly different.”’ 

The relation between the college and the community has un- 
doubtedly changed, and I am going to try to show that adult 
education offers possibilities in perfecting the adjustment between 
college and community which Mr. Canby thinks the earlier college 
failed to make. It is tempting, however, to play for a moment 
with the question of whether or not the American college is still 
in the Gothie Age. 

Mr. Canby uses the abused term ‘‘Gothic’’ in the sense of 
inchoateness, incipiency, immaturity; he writes with both wit 
and affection of the unchanneled energies, the undisciplined 
strenuousness and the dubious accomplishment of the college of 
his day. Of this Gothicism, there yet remain some rather obvious 
features. Any member of a college faculty of the present is likely 
to appreciate thoroughly, if not to subscribe literally to the au- 
thor’s definition of college education: ‘‘ A battle with the natural 
cussedness, consistent shortsightedness, and obstinate resistance 
of the human animal to whatever raises him above the brute.”’ 
Most of us are more than likely to admit that this author’s con- 
ception of a college in the Gothic Age is not yet a mere wraith: 
it has body and substance. 

Yet, there are startling changes, which suggest that if the col- 
lege is not Gothic, it is at least transitional. For instance, in 
Mr. Canby’s analysis there is no chapter devoted to the subject 
of sports, an extraordinary omission, especially striking this fall 
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when we have just heard that Yale has sold to an oil company 
broadeast rights for the football season. Mr. Canby’s omission 
of the entire subject of sports is, perhaps, sufficiently indicative 
that the embryo American college has emerged; the slug has 
buffeted the encumbering walls and put forth its horns. If this 
be granted, it may not be amiss, even though it is slightly ridicu- 
lous, to call adult education one of the horns. 

Moreover, if even a woman’s college may be credited with a 
plan which has been regarded as a signal experiment in college 
community education, there is hope that the particular failure 
of the college which Mr. Canby laments may be redeemed. 

Rosary College, a liberal arts college for women, located in 
River Forest, suburb of Chicago, is beginning its third year in 
the operation of a plan of adult education which has several 
unique features. Evening classes are held—there is nothing new 
in that—but what is unique is that there are no fees, no college 
eredit is given, though the work has been consistently on the col- 
lege level, no special qualifications are asked of registrants, and 
the classes are conducted by members of the regular faculty, all 
of them with one exception, Dominican Sisters. The five pro- 
grams of ‘‘Education for Leisure’’ which have been scheduled 
all manifest the policy that originally inspired the college admin- 
istration. 

Their purpose was expressed in the first announcement in the 
community weekly, Oak Leaves, under date of August 23, 1934: 
‘There is at the present time an ever-increasing demand for 
adult education; the Faculty of Rosary has happily met the op- 
portunity to open to mature students who have the leisure and 
inclination the riches of a Catholic culture. The trend is towards 
greater leisure, and the college is one of the agencies which can 
turn this newly acquired leisure to profit and delight.’’ 

There was immediate recognition of the value of the new under- 
taking. Not only the Chicago metropolitan papers, but the 
Milwaukee Journal and The Commonweal commented favorably. 
Very definite appreciation was expressed in the November issue 
of Commerce and Industry which I quote because it shows un- 
mistakably that our first rather tentative announcement had 
awakened the response we hoped for. 


The benefits of such a plan to the community where it is 
practiced are enormous. Rosary College has set a wonderful 
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example and has drawn eager students from all its surround- 
ing vicinities. It has started a ball rolling which sets a new 
standard in college service and genuine desire to help its 
fellow citizens. It is to be hoped that other institutions may 
follow the example and start a widespread movement 
throughout the country to the benefit of their communities 
and the nation as a whole. 


In order to make a satisfactory exposition of our plan and the 
results we have noted up to the present, I assume that it is neces- 
sary to consider three points: the financial aspect; the personnel 
of registrants and their responsiveness; and our future policy. 

The financial question may be treated briefly here, since that 
will always be an individual problem. We are cognizant of the 
fact that the expense which our plan entails is not inconsiderable; 
yet it is not too great a burden. Two or three factors ameliorate 
conditions for us. Rosary is a resident college, with adjoining 
buildings; therefore, the expense of heating and lighting the 
liberal arts hall after hours is not too great. The faculty is 
resident, with one exception, and there need be no question of 
extra remuneration since the instructors are members of a relig- 
ious community. The layman who directs the public speaking, 
a member of our regular faculty, has generously contributed his 
services to the evening classes. 

The personnel included professional and business men and 
women, mothers and grandmothers, alumnae, married and un- 
married, undergraduates who had been obliged to drop regular 
college work, practising physicians, lawyers, teachers, journalists, 
and law students. Anyone interested in culture, recreation, gen- 
eral education, and occupational training could find something 
inviting, it would seem, in the Rosary College program. It is 
recalled that an old lady once presented herself as a registrant 
for the course in French conversation. When asked how much 
French she had acquired, she said truthfully that she had none, 
but that French was something she had always wanted to learn. 
Of course, that particular applicant had to be diverted to other 
interests since a course in conversational French is not considered 
the best means of beginning the study of that most urbane 
language. The point is that an elderly lady was eager to seize 
the opportunity to learn a foreign tongue. Another woman ex- 
pressed complete satisfaction with the course in drawing. She 
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had always wanted to learn to draw, she said, and this had been 
her first opportunity. 

There is also a delightful story of one registrant, a very earnest 
young woman, who confided to a faculty member, oddly enough 
the instructor in accounting, that what she really wanted was 
charm. She had come primarily, not for accounting, but for 
charm, that elusive quality which no woman would be without. 
Sister understood that what the girl really meant was ability to 
cope with the business world successfully. Her store-keeper 
father had not been impressed with her salesmanship and it was 
he who had said that she had no charm. There are few adults 
who will be so candid, but it was manifest to us that people in 
general have a great desire for self-improvement, a deep yearn- 
ing to understand better the conditions which beset their lives 
and to compass more effectually the responsibilities which a com- 
plex civilization puts upon them. 

There is of course a vital relation between the personnel of 
registrants and the dominant interest manifested in the evening 
classes. In the first semester, contemporary literature attracted 
the largest registration. Public speaking proved very attractive 
and has consistently maintained popularity, and during the 
semester there was a growing interest in the class in economics 
treating the New Deal. 

In the second year of the program, classes in the humanities, 
with one lecture-demonstration course offered by the Department 
of Biology and two vocational courses, attracted both old and new 
adult students and brought the total enrolment beyond the thou- 
sand mark. There was a large registration in the course of lec- 
tures on current problems in philosophy, offered by the President 
of the College, Sister Thomas Aquinas. Both years it was mani- 
fest that the classes in economics and politics awakened and main- 
tained the greatest interest and responsiveness. 

The problems growing out of diverse personnel and varying 
intellectual levels are perhaps no more baffling in adult education 
than in regular college classes. It is true, however, that there was 
always some adjustment to be made, some modification of the sci- 
entific approach which a college instructor ordinarily uses. In 
general, the instructors felt a distinct challenge in appearing be- 
fore a heterogeneous group who did not have to attend their 
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classes and were not coerced to barter an hour’s drowsy atten- 
dance upon their words of wisdom for the coin of credits to be 
used in the purchase of a degree. Two or three instances of ways 
in which diverse interests were satisfied will be pertinent here. 
One of the instructors in English literature had prepared to give 
a series of lectures on English Essayists. Confronted by the 
actual situation, she discovered that the aims of thirty odd stu- 
dents varied from the mastery of the intricacies of lie and lay to 
the writing of business letters and the production of novels. Yet 
the instructor found it possible by a deft emphasis on word study 
and vocabulary building, which she made supplementary to the 
content of the course as she had planned it, to rein and harness 
these refractory and divergent aims and to maintain a consistent 
attendance at class throughout the semester. A second example 
is furnished by the class in International Affairs. The Head of 
the Department of Economies and Politics, who was conducting 
the course, found that the aims and interests of her class could 
best be met by panel discussions of a quality hardly to be expected 
in college classes. 

As to our future policy, we are not yet quite ready to formulate 
it. This year the faculty is again placing itself at the service of 
the community. The program includes classes in Nationalism in 
the Modern World, Art Appreciation, Accounting, Book Review- 
ing, Catholic Liturgy, Problems of Child Welfare, Public Speak- 
ing, Music Appreciation, and Pattern Study in Clothing. Ap- 
preciation of the evening classes has been expressed convincingly 
and there is no doubt that our plan has demonstrated its power 
to stimulate, initiate and organize new activities for the people of 
our community. Exhibits of local artists have been held in the 
Rosary College gallery. Receptions and teas have been spon- 
sored to bring the public to view these and the art treasures of the 
college. We may also cite as an example of coordination of col- 
lege and community the production of a historical pageant in 
connection with the centenary celebration of the village of River 
Forest last June. Through the mutual goodwill and fellowship 
stimulated by the adult classes, the college collaborated with its 
neighbors in significant ways. The pageant was staged in the 
cloister quadrangle of our campus and the departments of art, 
music, and speech collaborated in the production. 
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Two possibilities are tempting in the adoption of a principle 
of unity. The first is the integration of classes in such a study 
as ‘‘The Backgrounds of Contemporary Conditions’’ to which all 
departments of the college could contribute. Of a genuine in- 
terest in and appreciation of such a course, scheduled in weekly 
meetings, we have ample warrant. The second possibility is sug- 
gested by the distressing results in individual lives of the skepti- 
cism and hopelessness characteristic of these times of shifting 
values in the economic, intellectual, and spiritual phases of Amer- 
ican life. More deeply than ever are people coming to realize the 
life of the spirit and to realize what it means to have life more 
abundantly. An integrated course including lectures on current 
ethical questions, philosophy, Christian dogma, lectures on the 
great leaders of the life of the spirit and of social action, though 
it would be difficult to label in an attractive manner would, we 
feel, meet with a vital interest and a heartening response. 

In making the adjustment between college and community 
much may be accomplished by the liberal arts college through 
adult education. Thus far in the United States, the accomplish- 
ment has been negligible if one may judgé from the Proceedings 
of the Tenth Anniversary Celebration of the American Associa- 
tion of Adult Education published in the June issue of the Journal 
of the Association. There was nothing in the reports and discus- 
sions to show that the liberal arts college is pulling its weight with 
the community. We are convinced that the success of the Rosary 
College plan points the way to a fuller development of the after- 
hours’ activities possible for the college. Our program grew out 
of the recognition that in a time when a new leisure offers poten- 
tialities for discontent or for happiness, the college might serve 
the community by arousing new interests, offering opportunity 
for the cultivation of new avocations, stimulating growth in the 
intellectual and spiritual life. Our ideal of dedicating the college 
to the service of the community proved to be an ideal founded in 
realism. 











A HEARING FOR THE DISCIPLINES 


CONCENTRATION AND ATMOSPHERE 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HO SHALL deny our claim as a people to be inventors, to 
have carried far the development of machinery, and the 
mass production of articles of a standard grade? Nor have we 
neglected to apply the same principles in education, for we are 
ever seeking to achieve results on a vast scale by mechanical 
processes universally applied. Yet we are there dealing with 
substances far from uniform, on which identical methods do not 
produce the same results. No manufacturer would do so. He 
must be sure that the materials he puts into his machine are of 
nearly equal grade, or his product not only will be below stand- 
ard but probably of no value whatever. Moreover, he knows 
that the metals he uses must be worked at a certain temperature, 
and that there is no use in trying to mold them at a lesser heat. 
All of us who have given thought to teaching are aware of the 
futility and the snare of similes drawn from other subjects. As 
arguments they are misleading and pernicious; but as illustra- 
tions they may clarify one’s meaning; and it is in that sense only 
that we may refer to manufacturing. As such the case of tem- 
perature is in point, and the thing that in education corresponds 
to heat in metallurgy may not improperly be called atmosphere; 
that is, the state of mind of teachers and pupils, their attitude 
toward the true object of the institution, toward their own work 
in it, the value they place upon it, their fervor and sense of pro- 
portion. Unless these can be raised to an adequate point the 
results desired cannot be attained. Have we not in America 
thought too exclusively of subjects and methods, and of these 
as universally applicable; whereas in fact much of their useful- 
ness depends upon the conditions, and especially upon the atmos- 
phere, in which they are applied? Is not their value largely due 
to their effect in enhancing, or perchance, if unwisely adapted, in 
reducing, this quality ? 
The atmosphere of any school or college is certainly of vast 
importance, greater even than the capacity of the teaching staff— 
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if they can be conceived as unconnected—for an institution would 
have a better product with a keen, scholarly and cultivated spirit 
among the pupils and poor teachers, than with excellent teachers 
and a temper of listless neglect, a contempt for everything intel- 
lectual and cultural in the student body, because the teachers 
are the strongest single element in giving the tone to the school; 
but they are by no means the only one, and if in a school with an 
inferior instructing staff and bad traditions the teachers were 
replaced by good ones the atmosphere would no doubt change; 
not at once however, and until it did change there would be no 
great improvement in the work of the pupils. 

When Dean Langdell brought into the Harvard Law School his 
case system of teaching he wrought an educational miracle; yet 
great as was the direct effect of the new method, the indirect 
effect upon the eagerness of the students was of even greater 
value—a result helped by the fact that at the same time a raising 
of the requirement for admission reduced and sifted the men ad- 
mitted. In fact, as a professor in the school is quoted as saying 
many years later, its teaching staff might possibly be replaced, 
but not its student body. 

Now to apply these principles to the question of a greater con- 
centration of subjects in college curricula: We must, in the first 
place, be careful not to assume the answer before discussing it, 
and still more not to take it for granted that the benefit of any 
policy is the same always and everywhere. Some years ago the 
University of Edinburgh, which up to that time had required of 
all students a variety of subjects covering the principal fields of 
knowledge (much like the former curricula in American col- 
leges), decided to follow the example of Oxford and Cambridge 
with their honor schools and triposes. Uncertain whether the 
change had been wise, the late Peter Giles, Master of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge—and in 1929-30 President of the Classical 
Association of Scotland—in a letter to the writer, in 1932, 
remarked : 


The English universities differ from the Scottish ones in spe- 
¢ializing in one or two subjects for the University courses, 
whereas in my time at Aberdeen we had to read eight subjects, 
with no options, and though some subjects were not congenial 
to students, and some important ones were lacking, the course on 
the whole was one of the best I have ever known. Forty years 
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ago the Scottish University Commission attempted to adapt the 
English system to Scottish circumstances. It was for a number 
of years an entire failure, because they omitted to improve the 
Scottish schools to meet the more advanced teaching they re- 
quired. They have tinkered at it on many occasions in these late 
years, and now I see they actually propose to go back to a course 
something like the course they abandoned forty years ago. 

This is the more interesting to us because the conditions in 
Scotland are in many ways singularly like those in the United 
States. 

The matter of atmosphere enters into the question of a greater 
concentration of subjects in two ways: in inquiring, first, whether 
it is now such that the change will be directly beneficial ; and, sec- 
ond, whether the concentration will probably improve the atmos- 
phere or otherwise. Let us take extreme examples: Suppose a 
college where the attitude of the faculty is that of a narrow spe- 
cialization, where the students come from uncultivated homes, are 
generally averse to self-education and general reading outside the 
classroom, and where the choice of subjects is made, and the 
courses are taught, chiefly with a view to their direct utility in a 
future career. In such a case it would seem that to require a 
greater concentration of subjects would be unwise, more than 
counterbalancing the benefit of the greater ardor provoked. 
Moreover, it would tend to increase the existing defect in the 
atmosphere—that of a lack of genuine interest in the broader 
aspects of thought, peculiarly needed in a democracy. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand—what is largely true of the 
two great English universities—an institution where the students 
are drawn from homes where culture is reckoned essential, where 
outside reading is the habit, where the subjects are selected 
and taught mainly for their intellectual value rather than their 
professional use. There specialization may well be carried much 
farther, and the immense advantage gained of acquiring a real 
command of some subject, without a narrowing of the field of 
vision. Let it not be supposed that either of these atmospheres 
exists in an undiluted state anywhere. In Oxford and Cambridge 
men can and do concentrate in law, in premedical subjects, and 
in fields that they intend to teach; but the old tradition still 
subsists that one who hopes to reach the head of the bar or sit upon 
the bench had better take a first in ‘‘classical greats’’ at Oxford, 
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or be a wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge; and 
many men who have not the least intention of teaching the classics 
concentrate in them. 

Most American colleges lie between these two extremes, and for 
them the answer would seem to differ in each individual case, being 
a question of degree rather than of the adoption of a universal 
system. Nor will the wise course be the same at every period in 
an institution’s life, for it will vary with maturity. Where wisely 
applicable a strong, but not exclusive, concentration in a serious 
field has the great merit of teaching a young man what it means 
to know a subject fairly thoroughly, and how real scholars work in 
it—a capacity he carries with him into other fields. The benefit 
is much enlarged if it is crowned with a general examination that 
makes him correlate all he has learned, dealing with it as a whole, 
and if there are tutors to help and stimulate. The effect of this 
upon the general atmosphere, upon the intellectual tone and 
allurement of scholarly thought, is great, and may be very great. 





A CHALLENGE TO SURVEY COURSES* 


WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


| A group of this kind, college administrators and college teach- 
ers, if we limit ourselves to the liberal college, I believe we can 
state the end of education in a simple formula that will be ac- 
cepted by all. I submit the following: the end of education is 
the perfection of human personality. But when we bring up for 
discussion the means through which this perfection is to be 
advanced, no such unanimity is possible. For the purposes of 
this presentation, however, I believe it best to confine our attention 
to two means operative in the educative process in the liberal col- 
lege. To place the problem squarely before us, I quote the words 
of a great teacher, pronounced in his classroom one hundred years 
ago: 
Considered as ends, and in relation to each other, the 
knowledge of truths is not supreme, but subordinate to the 
cultivation of the knowing mind. The question—Is Truth, 


* An address before the Tenth Regional Conference of the Association of 
American Colleges, Notre Dame, Ind., October 21, 1936. (Abridged). 
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or is the Mental Exercise in the pursuit of truth, the superior 
end ?—this is perhaps the most curious theoretical, and cer- 
tainly the most important practical, problem in the whole 
compass of philosophy. For, according to the solution at 
which we arrive, must we accord the higher or the lower rank 
to certain great departments of study; and, what is of more 
importance, the character of its solution, as it determines the 
aim, regulates from first to last the method, which an enlight- 
ened science of education must adopt. (Hamilton, Lectures 
On Metaphysics, p. 6.) 


It is surely surprising to come across this phrase ‘‘the science 
of education’’ in a volume carrying the title, Lectures on Meta- 
physics and Logic, by Sir William Hamilton. Knowledge, of 
course, is a perfection of the human mind, but the problem which 
these words from Hamilton place before us, the problem, namely, 
whether in the process of education it is the pursuit of knowledge 
or its possession that best advances that perfection, has divided 
educational theorists ever since it was first discussed twenty-five 
hundred years ago. Monroe, in the History of Education, de- 
scribes the situation in Greece during the fifth century B.C. in 
these words: 


To both Socrates and Plato little mental improvement 
came from the direct impartation of knowledge. Against 
the popular methods of the Sophists, which aimed to dissemi- 
nate information through the formal lecture, these philoso- 
phers opposed the dialectic or conversational method, the 
object of which was to generate the power of thinking. Their 
aim was to create minds capable of forming correct conclu- 
sions, of formulating the truth for themselves, rather than to 
give them the conclusions already elaborated (p. 128). 


Plato defines man as ‘‘the hunter of truth.’’ Always with him 
the emphasis is on the pursuit, not the possession of knowledge. 
So Aristotle in one passage says, ‘‘The intellect is perfected not 
by knowledge but by activity.’’ And in another, ‘‘The arts and 
sciences are powers, but every power exists only for the sake of 
action; the end of philosophy, therefore, is not knowledge, but 
the energy conversant about knowledge. ”’ 

This tradition established by the philosophers of Greece with 
its emphasis on the pursuit of knowledge rather than its posses- 
sion, as the very heart of the educative process, dominated thought 
well down into modern times. Thus St. Thomas, the greatest of 
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the schoolmen, says, ‘‘The intellect commences in operation and 
in operation it ends,’’ and Scotus even declares that a man’s 
knowledge is measured by the amount of his mental activity. The 
implication of this is that those who place the emphasis on the 
pursuit of knowledge, rather than on its possession, in the long 
run arrive at its possession more fully than those who set posses- 
sion as the goal. 

The break in this tradition came in the seventeenth century. 
This is the century of the scientific revolution when Galileo and 
Newton made their great contributions in the field of the physical 
sciences. Now science means knowledge. Little wonder that 
once again the emphasis is placed on the possession of knowledge 
rather than on its pursuit. In the history of education the scien- 
tific movement is reflected in the movement called ‘‘realism.’’ 
Education is now to be concerned with the realities of life. The 
greatest of the realists was Comenius. To what extent he placed 
the emphasis on knowledge is indicated by the fact that the cur- 
riculum he advocated was pansophic, that is, embracing all knowl- 
edge. 

But Comenius in the seventeenth century was not the only edu- 
cational theorist of prominence in Europe. John Locke in 
England is often classified as the leader of the other school. For 
Locke it is the process of learning that is all-important, not the 
possession of the thing learned. Here the fundamental principle 
is: self development through self discipline. Locke applies this 
principle in the fields of physical education with his hardening 
process, of moral education with his emphasis on training in 
habits, as well as in intellectual education. 

We may say now that the two camps are definitely formed. In 
the one camp we have the disciplinarians under the leadership of 
Locke, and in the other the utilitarians (knowledge for use) 
under the leadership of Comenius. With the advance of the 
natural sciences in both their pure and applied aspects during 
the modern era, the utilitarians gained the ascendancy. In the 
middle of the last century Spencer in England with his famous 
essay proved to his own satisfaction, and that of many others, 
that the knowledge of most worth is science. Huxley popularized 
this idea in his lectures at the same time ridiculing the discipline 
theory still operative in the English Public Schools. Just at this 
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time came the break with tradition in the United States when 
Eliot introduced the elective system at Harvard. 

The utilitarians had now gained the day and the elective system 
spread over the country like a prairie fire. Early in the century 
most high schools and colleges had adopted it in some more or less 
modified form. The chaos resulting brought forth the system of 
majors and minors as provisions for insuring general education. 
Today the popular terms are distribution in the first two years of 
college, and concentration in the last two years. Now, I suppose, 
we can say that the leadership of the knowledge school has passed 
from Harvard to the University of Chicago with its organization 
of what they call the ‘‘college,’’ that is, the first two years after 
high school, into four divisions and a curriculum of which the 
core is four survey courses, one in each of the four divisions. 
Three of the four divisions carry the word ‘‘science’’ in their 
titles. Again the emphasis is on knowledge. No recognition 
here that education is primarily a process of inner development, 
what President Wriston in an address before this Association last 
year called ‘‘maturation.’’ No, a student is granted his B.A. 
degree as soon as he is able to pass comprehensive examinations in 
these four fields of knowledge with special examinations in one 
of them; and one student is reported to have accomplished this, 
two years after finishing high school. 

With this emphasis in practice on knowledge as the supreme 
goal in education it would have been strange, indeed, if back of 
it there was no educational theory justifying the practice. Her- 
bart began the attack on the old theory of discipline. First he 
eliminated faculties. With these gone education became a matter 
of storing the mind with knowledge, in the technical jargon of the 
school, ‘‘apperceptive masses.’’ Herbartianism came to this 
country in the Gay Nineties following the return of a group of 
American students from the University of Jena. The heart of 
the theory was the denial of faculties. Totally ignorant of the 
Aristotelian concept of faculties, these theorists seemed to have 
conceived them as little imps, little jack-in-the-boxes; press one 
button and one little jack would jump out to do his stuff; press 
another button and another little jack would jump out. Since 
obviously there were no such little imps in the mind—and there- 
fore no faculties—it was absurd to speak of training the faculties. 
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How, then, did learning take place? Thorndike came to the 
rescue here with his theory of S-R bonds. Learning was simply 
the establishment of a bond in the nervous system between a 
stimulus or a situation and a response or a reaction. Since the 
situations of life are multitudinous, the business of education 
consists in establishing multitudinous bonds. The theory is 
summed up in the statement: all learning is specific. And fol- 
lowing this theory of learning came the job-analysis technique of 
building the curriculum. This is not quite the pansophic cur- 
riculum of Comenius, since there is selection, but what I wish to 
eall to your attention is that the utilitarian emphasis is the very 
basis of this selection. To what a pass this theory of learning 
has brought us, one only needs to read The American Road to 
Culture, 1930, by George S. Counts. 

But the coup de grace to Thorndike’s atomistic theory of learn- 
ing with its contention that all learning is specific, appears to have 
been given by the Gestalt psychologists of Germany. In this 
theory learning is explained in terms of insight. But insight 
operates on Gestalt, 2.e., configurations, or patterns, that is, on 
wholes, and dynamic organization takes the place of the S-R 
bonds. One thing is evident. What someone has called the 
‘‘muscle-twich’’ psychology has had its day, and mind enters 
the house of psychology from which it has been banished by the 
materialistic mechanists. With the return of mind to psychology 
will mental discipline be welcomed back by American educators? 
I do not know. But it is significant that those who planned the 
program of this conference believe it should return. The theme 
announced on the program for the session this afternoon is ‘‘The 
Restoration of the Disciplines in Education.’’ The word ‘‘resto- 
ration’’ is significant. I call your attention also to the word 
‘*disciplines.’’ Notice it is in the plural. No longer are we 
content to talk about general mental discipline. It is now recog- 
nized that there are many disciplines in the process of education. 
Though we now speak of the disciplines in the plural, the idea is 
the same it has always been. The word has its root in the Latin 
‘‘discere,’’ to learn. <A disciple is a learner. The implication 
is that anyone undergoing a discipline is by that very fact learn- 
ing. How does learning take place? I return again to Hamilton 
for the answer to that question. One hundred years ago he said: 
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by the application of that primary principle of education, 
which, wherever employed, has been employed with success— 
I mean the determination of the pupil to self activity—doing 
nothing for him which he is able to do for himself. This 
principle, which has always been inculeated by theorists on 
education, has, however, by few been carried into effect. 
(Ibid., p. 638.) 


This phrase, ‘‘the determination of the pupil to self activity,’’ 
has never been improved on by any educational psychologist. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Some years ago President Elliott of Purdue phrased this prin- 
ciple of self activity in his own characteristic style in these words : 
‘* A student learns through his own activities, not by being sprayed 
with ideas.’’ I believe that most of the attacks that have been 
made upon the introduction of survey courses into the college cur- 
riculum have been made on this basis, that is, on the belief that 
through the lecture and an occasional demonstration, large groups 
of students are sprayed with ideas with the hope that some of the 
ideas will fall on some of the students and, as a consequence, the 
more fortunate among them will grow in knowledge. 

Here, then, I believe, is the challenge to the survey courses. As 
administrators and teachers in the liberal college, we believe that 
the disciplines are the heart of the educative process. Now the 
survey course or sample course or any other curricular arrange- 
ment is merely a device. If you want a more dignified term, they 
are tools, instruments for doing a particular task. That task is 
making the disciplines of particular concern to the liberal college 
operative in lives of students. The question is, Are survey 
courses a better tool for making some of these disciplines operative 
in the lives of students than any other curricular provision now 
available or that may be invented? Notice, I do not say all of the 
disciplines. No single course of any type can hope to provide 
for all of the disciplines. But if a survey course can make pro- 
vision for one of these disciplines, better than any other type of 
instruction, it may justify its place in the college curriculum. 

What are the disciplines which are the particular concern of the 
liberal college? For our purposes it will be sufficient to deal 
briefly with several. As the basis for my classification I will take 
the organization of the curriculum now being adopted by many 
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colleges, the Group System in contrast with the old departmental 
plan. The best grouping, I believe, follows the analysis Nicholas 
Murray Butler made in his Meaning of Education some years ago 
when he divided the social inheritances into five fields of knowl- 
edge: (1) the literary inheritance, (2) the esthetic, (3) the scien- 
tific, (4) the institutional, and (5) the religious inheritance. The 
business of the liberal college is to transmit this fivefold inheri- 
tance to its students, conditioned, of course, by their preparation 
in lower schools and the ability and industry they display in their 
efforts to assimilate it. The most important thing is not the trans- 
mission of the social inheritance ; rather, it is what happens to the 
student in his efforts to assimilate this inheritance, that is, his 
own inner development. Let me speak briefly of a discipline 
characteristic of each of these five fields. ; 

First, Language and Literature: here the chief discipline is 
what we may call the discipline of expression. It involves, first 
of all, training students in the search for ideas in the master- 
pieces of the great literatures of the world and then training them 
in the expression of their own ideas (if they are fortunate to have 
any) in their own language. Second, the Fine Arts: here the 
discipline is that of appreciation. The business of the liberal col- 
lege is not to produce professional musicians, or painters, or any 
other type of professional artists. But every man and every 
woman is called to be an amateur artist, that is, an artist on the 
level of appreciation which means the ability to recognize and to 
enjoy the beautiful in nature and in the products that come from 
the hand of man. Third, the Natural Sciences: here the disci- 
pline is that of precision. It is supreme in mathematical training 
but it is characteristic of all the natural sciences using the experi- 
mental method, the biological as well as the physical sciences. 
Fourth, the Social Sciences: (I prefer to speak of these as the 
Humanistic Sciences, since they deal with man.) President 
Wriston in his admirable presentation of this difficult problem, 
has two names for the discipline characteristic of this field knowl- 
edge. The paragraph title reads ‘‘The Discipline of Hypothe- 
sis,’’ but the opening sentence says the basic ‘discipline here is 
that of ‘‘opinionation.’’ I have thought sometimes that a more 
appropriate name would be ‘“‘suspended judgment.’’ The natu- 
ral sciences, of course, carry this discipline also, but it is of 
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particular importance in the sciences dealing with man’s social 
life. The recognition that much can be said on both sides of most 
of the problems arising within the field of human relations is so 
important that I have sometimes thought a good name for the 
discipline characteristic of this field would be, the discipline of 
tolerance. The fifth and last group is Philosophy and Theology. 
Here the discipline is that of wnification. In Matthew Arnold’s 
phrase, the man of culture ‘‘sees life steadily and sees it whole.”’ 
Religion, particularly for those who have faith in a revealed 
religion, is the influence that prepares a man to see life steadily 
and to live it steadfastly. But the very business of philosophy 
is to train man to see life whole. This is why it is called the syn- 
optic science. 

This then, I believe, is the challenge to survey courses. Can 
they, if introduced into the college curriculum, bring one or more 
of these five disciplines which we have identified, or other disci- 
plines of equal value which might be named, into the life of the 
student, better than a sample course or any other curricular pro- 
vision which may be made? Take for example the discipline of 
precision characteristic of the natural sciences. "Would even the 
most ardent advocate of a survey course in the natural sciences 
claim that students in such a course experience the discipline of 
precision in the same degree that students following a laboratory 
course in any one of the sciences experience it? Or, to put it 
another way, does anyone believe that students following a lecture 
course in the natural sciences, even with a well constructed sylla- 
bus, richly supplied with reading references and an adequate 
library at hand in which these references are available—does 
anyone believe that these students will develop an adequate con- 
cept of scientific method, as compared with students who go into 
the laboratory and have first-hand personal experience of the 
scientific method by carrying it on in a laboratory course in chem- 
istry or biology? Ido not believe so. If this is a fair statement 
of relative values, then a survey course in the natural sciences 
must justify its place in the curriculum on the basis of some other 
worth while discipline which it provides, better than a sample 
course can do. 

One other aspect of this challenge merits brief presentation 
here. There is one course that has been taught in the American 
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college ever since Harvard was first founded three hundred years 
ago this year, in 1636, and has continued to be taught in more or 
less truncated form in some colleges ever since. This course, of 
its very nature, is a survey course. I refer to the course in phi- 
losophy. But notice I say ‘‘course’’ in philosophy ; and I do not 
mean by this a mere history of philosophy, giving an over-view 
of all the philosophical theories the world has known since think- 
ing began. Rather, what I mean is a course that begins at the 
beginning, with logic, goes through the middle, the whole field of 
metaphysics, and comes out at the end in ethics, covering all of the 
eight departments into which philosophy is commonly divided. 
The problem of knowledge is taken up in epistemology, and the 
problem of being in ontology. In the three departments of spe- 
cial metaphysics, the three types of being are studied separately 
and in their relations : material being in cosmology, the philosophy 
of the physical universe; spiritual being in Theodicy, the phi- 
losophy of God; and the combination of matter and spirit which 
is man, in Philosophy of Mind, that is, the philosophy of man. 
These five constitute the great field of speculative philosophy. It 
surveys all being in all its modes. In normative philosophy the 
whole of man’s mental life is surveyed with the determination 
of norms to guide man in his search for the true, the beautiful 
and the good, in logic, esthetics and ethics, respectively. Here is 
a survey course that will challenge the best efforts of the best 
students any college may be blessed with. Dr. James Walsh, in 
his recent book The Education of the Founding Fathers of the 
Republic, shows that philosophy so interpreted and so taught was 
the very core of the college curriculum in those early days. In 
conclusion, then, I suggest that perhaps what we need is to take 
a leaf out of the notebook of the first American colleges of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and make philosophy the 
core of the curriculum again, with its supreme discipline of uni- 
fication, instead of devising new schemes like survey courses for 
the so-cailed ‘‘enrichment of the curriculum,’’ which so often 
results in the impoverishment of the student. 
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THE DISCIPLINE OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES 


RICHARD E. SCAMMON 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ANY years ago Lord Bacon in De Dignitate et Augmentis 
Scientiarum wrote on the dangers of subdividing knowledge: 
‘“‘Let this be a rule: that all divisions of knowledges be accepted 
and used rather for lines to mark or distinguish, than sections to 
divide and separate them. ... For the contrary hereof has made 
particular sciences to become barren, shallow, and erroneous; not 
being nourished and maintained and kept right by the common 
fountain and aliment.’’ It is with this warning in mind that I 
approach the discussion of the Discipline of the Natural Sciences 
as a part of the general theme of ‘‘The Restoration of Disciplines 
in Education.”’ 

Nevertheless I am sure you will allow me to define the scope 
of this subject both because the time available to me and the 
measure of my knowledge are limited. First, I shall presume 
that we are concerning ourselves with the field of study that 
deals only with what are called physical as distinct from social, 
mental and spiritual phenomena. Second, I take it that our inter- 
est for the time is confined to an evaluation of this knowledge of 
physical phenomena as a part of what we term a general education. 
We are not concerned with either the form or extent of instruc- 
tion in natural sciences for young persons who have definitely 
selected scientific or technological careers. Our problem, in brief, 
is what part of a general training for life should be occupied 
in acquiring a knowledge of the physical world about us. 

This is not a new problem. It has been discussed at length in 
practically every decade since the natural sciences attempted to 
acquire an independent status. These discussions have, I think, 
an important value, for in each period accepted modes of thought 
change, and college curricula, which are affected sooner or later 
by these modes, change with them. 

Today we may need a reexamination of this problem more than 
ever. The reasons for this opinion are diverse. 

Of these perhaps the most important is the fact that the natural 
scientist is no longer the sole custodian of the scientific method. 
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It appears to me that the distinction between the methodology used 
in the examination of physical phenomena and that used in the 
various social sciences and the humanities is, like so many other 
aspects of the Victorian period, on the wane. We have long 
recognized that the separation of physics, chemistry and biology 
into discrete compartments is at best only a matter of convenience 
and at many times only a tradition. The modern student and 
the modern teacher of the more exact natural sciences realize that 
they are inseparably intertwined. Similarly the biologist, who at 
one time felt his work quite separate from that of the physicist or 
chemist, comes increasingly to use their terminology and their 
techniques and even their modes of thought. 

But the scientific method has also passed into the social sciences. 
The methods of counting, measuring and computing, once used 
only by the natural scientist, are employed more and more by the 
economist, the psychologist, the sociologist and the historian. If 
one opens an advanced text on economics today, he will find pages 
of formulae with the full complement of mathematical symbols 
formerly characteristic of theoretical physics. The analyses of 
social attitudes, of political opinions, and of economic demands 
are treated with essentially the same statistical techniques that 
developed in the physical and biological sciences. History, which 
until a few generations ago was frequently literature reinforced 
by documents, shows a similar trend. The modern historian de- 
pends not only on the written word but on all other objective evi- 
dence he can secure regarding the period he is describing. Per- 
haps no better example of this change can be given than that 
of the history of Roman Britain. Complied originally from 
fragments of the classics, the Notitia and a few ancient and badly 
mutilated chronicles, it has been entirely reconstructed under the 
lead of the late Professor Haverfield, by the scrupulous study of 
the distribution of inscriptions and coins, the tireless spade-work 
of scientific antiquaries, and even great series of aeroplane photo- 
graphs that show the paths, the towns and fields of the folk of 
Roman Britain that underlie the present surface of the country. 
Today, thanks to these studies, we can reconstruct the lives and 
actions of the people of Roman Britain almost as accurately as 
those of our grandfathers. 

I think then that the natural sciences can no longer claim that 
they alone give training in objective fact. Indeed, these sciences 
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often must turn to the social sciences for newer methodologies 
and for assistance in formulating their problems. 

If the natural sciences can no longer claim that they offer the 
sole approach to objective knowledge, does it mean that they have 
ceased to be of use in intellectual discipline? I think this far from 
the case. For as the social sciences have come to share more and 
more in the scientific method, the physical or natural sciences 
have grown in content and affect increasingly the life of con- 
temporary man. At the same time the average man’s contact with 
nature seems to have steadily diminished. A hundred or even 
fifty years ago the majority of human beings came in contact with 
a variety of natural experiences almost from the day of their 
birth. A huge mass of information regarding the natural world 
was collected by everyone almost without effort simply by living in 
contact with it. Even town dwellers saw nature on every hand. 
They formed concepts of its operations daily. Experience of a 
wealth of natural phenomena did not have to be a part of formal 
education ; it was a part of everyday life. 

Today the situation for the majority of us seems quite changed. 
More and more we gather into the vast aggregates that form our 
great cities, and more and more our necessary relations with the 
physical world are reduced by science’s handmaiden, technology, 
to the simplest mechanical operations that require no understand- 
ing of physical forces or of the methods of controlling them. We 
trust our health to the sanitarian and the physician, our control of 
mechanical energy to the professional engineer, our sources of 
heat and light in the last remove to the geologist and his technical 
assistants, our supply of foodstuffs to the professional and scien- 
tific agriculturist. 

Is it wise that man should separate himself so far from the 
workings of natural forces? Certainly the members of the health 
professions, the mechanical technologist and the scientific farmer 
will always know more of his part in the mastery of these forces 
than anyone of us. Certainly in this crowded life of ours, it is 
the easier way to leave all knowledge as well as all control to the 
technically trained. But do we feel secure enough in our com- 
plicated scheme of living to remain in ignorance of the physical 
phenomena that make much of this complicated scheme possible? 

Are we discharging our duty to the young people entrusted to 
us if we do not give them at least in outline an account of the 
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physical basis of the world in which they are to live? It may not 
be necessary or desirable to attempt to drive our students over the 
arduous path, strewn with blunders, mistaken hypotheses and 
unremitting toil by which knowledge of the physical world has 
been obtained, but is it not an essential part of a liberal educa- 
tion that they possess some some grasp of the nature of this 
knowledge ? 

The need for a working knowledge of the natural sciences lies, 
I think, both in the requirements of the present and in the possible 
demands of the future. It is obvious that the increasing knowl- 
edge and control of physical forces is compelling the present gen- 
eration to social and mental adjustments at a rate hardly dreamed 
of in the past. 

For many years it was a favorite apologetic of the natural scien- 
tist that his discoveries and inventions were all unquestionably 
socially useful and that the study of his disciplines was amply 
justified on this ground alone. 

Will this purely utilitarian argument suffice in the future? So 
long as man’s primary problem was the wresting of a livelihood 
from the stubborn earth with simple tools this proposition was, 
perhaps, valid; but even when it was most used, reflective minds 
like Carlyle in his Signs of the Times, Ruskin in Unto This Last, 
and William Morris questioned it. It is not surprising that this 
question should be raised again today. The Great War taught us 
that while the application of the natural sciences could relieve 
pain, increase the expectancy of life and produce in quantity 
goods that we all desire, it could also devise instruments that 
bring misery and destruction. Nor have the post-war years 
changed this lesson. A great chemist devises a new process for 
fixing atmospheric nitrogen; as a result European peoples are 
more able to produce and live on their own food products while 
the American farmer wonders what has become of his foreign 
market and blames statesmen of all parties for the change in his 
status. Applied science produces automatic tools, including 
spinning machines; and spindles whir in the Far East while the 
weavers of Lancashire go on the dole. 

Seventy years ago Gregor Mendel, an Augustinian Abbot, 
working with plants in the quiet cloister garden of his monastery 
of Briinn, discovered a set of fundamental principles regarding 
heredity which have entirely changed our concepts of this subject. 
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Within the past two decades these principles have been applied 
to plant breeding and are creating a new agriculture. 

Modern geology has developed methods of locating oil deposits 
that are almost uncannily accurate and the miners in Wales and 
our own coal fields are unemployed. 

Butler’s Erewhon, which was a fantasy in the 1870’s, threatens 
to become a reality in the 1930’s. 

Now in theory all these changes should be good. The possi- 
bility of increasing all the products for material living, the reduc- 
tion of drudgery, the greater physical freedom of movement of 
man are ends that we all desire. But with these goods come new 
problems of social adjustment and outlook. 

Thus, while it is important that persons preparing for the 
modern world should know the fundamental concepts of physics, 
chemistry and biology, it is perhaps even more important that they 
realize how these concepts when applied to practical affairs may 
completely modify the environments in which they must live. 

Now the arguments that I have advanced for the inclusion of 
the study of the natural sciences in the college curriculum are 
essentially pragmatic. But I think there are a number of others 
that are more closely associated with our real problem, the restor- 
ation of intellectual disciplines. These I should like to submit for 
your consideration. 

One major characteristic of the natural sciences is that an 
abundance of concrete material may be used in their presentation. 
This may be both an advantage and a disadvantage. The use of 
concrete material seems particularly applicable to the training 
of our young people who have lived almost continuously in a 
material envrionment and tend to think in terms of size and 
quantity. But I think it only fair to point out that concreteness 
is not always synonymous with precision and that training in 
exactitude can be obtained from the critical reading of an historic 
text or a passage of the classics as well as from the examination 
of natural phenomena. There may be truth in Anatole France’s 
argument that the very limitation of the classics make them ideal 
subjects for precise study, whereas training in the physical 
sciences involves a field so vast that even the best of students can 
acquire only a superficial knowledge of them. 

But the training that we hope to give to our students at the 
college level involves not only the accumulation of facts but also 
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the power of reasoning concerning them. Here the natural sci- 
ences may certainly share with other branches of the curriculum. 
The modern discoveries in physics, chemistry and biology have 
brought us to the conclusion that many of the simpler generaliza- 
tions which were called laws at the turn of the century must now 
be subjected to critical analysis and be accepted as symbols rather 
than statements of complete knowledge. I think this means that 
in giving our students an education in the natural sciences we 
must turn more and more to a new and more philosophic back- 
ground. We will, if we are conscientious, insist on accuracy in ob- 
servation and in experiment; and this accuracy should be of value 
in later life. At the same time we should emphasize that prac- 
tically all of our findings are only approximate and we must con- 
stantly guard against a priori assumptions and the conclusion 
that sequence of events implies cause and effect. Laws in the 
natural sciences at the present day seem to be rules or probabil- 
ities rather than exact statements of fact. Perhaps the most 
difficult task of the science teacher is to make this clear to his stu- 
dents, who all possess the natural human desire for certitude. 

This newer attitude of science makes it increasingly important 
that we impress our students with the need for careful thinking 
and for caution in interpretation and overstatement. We wish 
our students to leave us open-minded, tolerant, and with the 
ability to weigh the evidence on both sides of each question. We 
wish them to consider the problems before them with logic rather 
than emotion. The idealistic as distinct from the utilitarian aim 
of training in the natural sciences is to aid in imparting this state 
of mind. In order to do so, we who teach the natural sciences 
must hold this intellectual position ourselves. Perhaps it is time 
for the man of science to retreat from the positive and isolated 
position which he was inclined to hold at the beginning of this 
century to the attitude that was characteristic of the long era 
before the distinction between scientist and scholar was so sharply 
drawn. This period of scientific isolation is a comparatively short 
one in the history of thought. . 

Surely in the early days of learning the distinction between 
scientist and scholar was rarely sharply drawn. The Greek man 
of learning did not hesitate to invade any field of inquiry which 
appealed to him. Aristotle, for example, made biological discov- 
eries so far in advance of his time that they were not confirmed 
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until nearly the middle of the last century. Yet he had no 
inhibitions about writing on the nature of ethics or the compar- 
ative structure of the state. Lucretius, who outlined a remark- 
ably modern system of cosmology, was primarily a poet. 

Learning in the latter days of the Middle Ages certainly showed 
no sharp distinction between the scientist and the scholar. That 
forging of the tools of dialectic and precision of expression which 
we find among the often abused schoolmen was fundamental to all 
modern scientific thought. Many scientists are apt to look upon 
the fine-drawn distinctions of the schoolmen as a quite worthless 
web of words; yet, if the century-long battle between nominalism 
and realism had not been fought and if realism had not won a sub- 
stantial victory, modern science, like modern jurisprudence, would 
be quite impossible. The recognition that physical phenomena 
tend at least to fall into regular patterns is what makes modern 
science possible, and this recognition is but the extension of the 
schoolmen’s contention for realism. 

Great mediaeval thinkers such as Albertus Magnus, Saint 
Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon, like the Greeks, did not hesi- 
tate to till both the fields that we call scientific and the fields that 
we call scholarly. Theologians may have been involved mainly in 
dialectic, but their churches: were decorated with carvings of 
foliage so accurately reproduced from nature that the modern 
botanist has no difficulty in identifying dozens of species from 
them. 

In the days of the Renaissance and the time immediately suc- 
ceeding there was rarely a complete separation of the scientist and 
the scholar. 

Similarly, neither the eighteenth century nor even the early 
part of the nineteenth century shows the schism between scholar- 
ship and science which has been characteristic of the hundred 
years just behind us. This may be illustrated by a few examples. 

Albrecht von Haller, whose life runs through the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, is frequently described as a poet, but he 
was also the founder of modern physiology. He was likewise a 
botanist and an anatomist. He compiled, in sound Latin, an- 
notated and biographical bibliographies in both medical sciences 
and clinical medicine, to which every student in this field turns 
today as one of the starting points in his studies. He also found 
time to write three philosophical romances and to take an active 
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part in the reformed church. And after his death his son dis- 
covered among his papers enough notes to write a seven-volume 
biographic history of Switzerland. 

The older physicist often speaks of ‘‘Rumford’s law;’’ and 
Rumford’s paper, ‘‘Inquiry concerning the Source of Heat which 
is Incited by Friction,’’ is a scientific classic. How many realize 
that Rumford’s true name was Benjamin Thompson, that he was 
a country boy born in a rural New England town, and that he 
received his title from the Holy Roman Empire not for his 
scientific work at all, but as a reward for his economic and social 
survey of the state of Bavaria? 

But perhaps the last and most outstanding example of the com- 
bination of scholar and scientist is Thomas Young, who was born 
in 1773 and died in 1829. Beginning school at six, in the next five 
years he studied physics, mathematics, Latin, Greek, French, 
Italian, Hebrew, Arabic and Persian. At thirteen he wrote an 
analysis of the Greek schools of philosophy. By the time he was 
sixteen he was well versed in botany, had manufactured a micro- 
scope for himself, and was engaged in teaching the classics. At 
twenty-one he had finished his medical training, written his classi- 
cal Observations on Vision, translated whole sections of King Lear 
into Greek trimeters, and had been elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society. At twenty-three he had taken his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Gottingen and written a thesis which forms the 
basis of modern phonetics. He entered active practice of medicine 
in London when twenty-four. <A year later he wrote his work on 
the theory of light and colors. Continuing the life of an active 
physician, he wrote on physics, mathematics and philology; for 
years he was one of the chief actuaries in England; and in his 
forty-first year he had perhaps his greatest scholarly triumph 
in the first complete deciphering of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

It seems to me that the real parting of the ways of the scholar 
and the scientist occurred early in the last century, although, like 
most dates in the history of culture, this must be regarded only as 
a conventional one. It seems to me also that this parting was due 
very largely to the development of specific and sometimes only 
mechanical scientific techniques. Technique rather than thought 
changed the whole flow of scientific investigation ; and with each 
development of a new technique, a new branch of science and, in 
universities, a new laboratory or department arose. This fission 
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of knowledge was reflected not only in the accomplishments but in 
the very character of men of science. The broader view was re- 
placed by the narrower one. Knowledge grew in intensity but 
lessened in breadth. It was a glorious period of scientific advance 
when, as has been said, one might prick an animal membrane 
with a pin and make a world-wide discovery. But like most ad- 
vantages this one exacted its price. The whole philosophy of the 
period reflects the effect of this change in attitude of thought. The 
systems of Comte and of Spencer represented the spirit of the day. 
There was almost a current conviction that practically all matters 
could be reduced to simple physical laws and life regulated by 
them. 

Today this concept of life seems too mechanistic to many of us 
and we may be more inclined to accept the view expressed by a 
recent writer : 

We have said that man has progressed a good way in the 
conquest of his environment. But were we right? Truly, he 
has learnt how to control the forces of nature quite suffi- 
ciently to enable him, if he would, to make his life incompar- 
ably more secure, less arduous, longer, healthier, more civil- 
ized in every respect, than it has ever been hitherto. But 
does this conquest of nature in fact constitute a victory over 
his environment as a whole? Does nature in fact constitute 
the whole of man’s environment? Is man himself something 
apart from nature, something contraposed to it by antithesis? 
Certainly, he is not. Man is himself a part of nature, a part 
of his own environment. For each man, all other men, all of 
humanity, are part of his external environment. And man’s 
conquest of the whole of his environment necessarily involves 
man’s self-conquest. 


If the views here expressed are correct, it appears that a con- 
siderable part of the value of the discipline in the natural sciences 
will depend upon our ability to relate these sciences with other 
branches of learning. Can this object be accomplished? With 
the enormous increase in knowledge, the man of science of the 
future can hardly be expected to be expert in other fields than 
his own. But what we may hope is that the training of the future 
scientist will be sufficiently broad to develop in him an ap- 
preciation of other branches of learning and that through this 
appreciation will come a fuller synthesis of the presentation of 
knowledge. 











RECENT ADAPTATIONS IN THE JESUIT PROGRAM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION* 


JOHN W. HYNES, 8.J. 
PRESIDENT OF LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, NEw ORLEANS 


S WE reckon time in America, still a young country, the 
Jesuit Order is a rather old institution. It dates back 400 
years, farther back than Harvard, the first college and university 
in the United States; and from its inception the Jesuit Order has 
engaged in education. 

During its long history, the Jesuit Order has given its eminent 
members no titles of distinction or degrees or anything else that 
would single them out from their fellow-Jesuits, no matter how 
much those eminent members had merited signs of distinction by 
special research and remarkable achievements in particular 
fields. The Order was motivated in this by a genuine spirit of 
democracy and by the religious spirit of humility which believes 
that all gifts and talents come from God and should not awaken 
in their recipients any feeling of superiority or of individual 
supremacy. This view has undoubtedly worked out with great 
effectiveness in the Jesuit Order, where each one uses the abilities 
he has to aid and to complement the abilities of his brothers, in 
whatsoever field these abilities may lie. Nevertheless, the Jesuit 
Order was conceived as a world-wide organization; it has mem- 
bers native to every country in the world; it fits and adapts itself 
to the most varying conditions of life—to high civilization and 
culture, to the pioneer life of the adventuresome explorer; in a 
word, it is universal. For this reason, our Jesuit teachers in the 
United States are now being given the customary academic de- 
grees that are recognized and valued as at least a partial criterion 
of excellence by the learned bodies of the United States. 

The traditional training of a young Jesuit has for centuries 
been known to be one of the longest and severest in the world. 
It included a thorough study of Latin, Greek, English, and the 
other courses that go to make up a liberal education, a long and 
critical study of the various philosophical systems, from the days 
of Socrates and Plato and Aristotle on to the present time, with 

* Part of a paper presented at the Ninth Regional Conference of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, Jackson, Miss., October 17, 1936. 
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particular insistence on that most complete and intellectually 
satisfying of all philosophical systems, Scholastic Philosophy ; 
and finally, a protracted and deep study of divinity for a period 
of four years. The course of training also included the young 
Jesuit’s initiation into the duties of the classroom, his ‘‘ baptism 
of fire,’’ as it were, and his practical training in the teaching pro- 
fession for a term of four or five years. This period of super- 
vised teaching is one of the salient points of the ‘‘ratio studi- 
orum,’’ a precaution for the betterment of education which of 
recent years has been adopted and stressed throughout the 
United States by the different State Boards of Education. 

The whole course of the young Jesuit covered seventeen years 
or longer. During this time, the Jesuit Scholastic—such is the 
term used during the Jesuit’s course of study—fairly early in 
life, with the aid of his professors and Superiors, discovered his 
natural talents and learnings and abilities, and his studies were 
directed into those fields and channels that fitted these abilities 
and gifts. This long span out of a Jesuit’s life was largely spent 
in semi-retirement within cloistered walls, either in the United 
States or abroad, in an atmosphere of study and learning, in the 
midst of older men, mature with the experience of years and ripe 
with the wisdom of the ages. This companionship with the old 
and the young—with the older men to direct and the younger 
men, his companions, to stimulate him—was, we believe, the best 
possible miliew for a young man in the eager and loving pursuit 
of wisdom and knowledge The results were men eminent in 
practically every field of the vast domain of knowledge. These 
men were not marked off or distinguished by degrees and titles, 
other than the simple ‘‘S.J.’’ appended to their names, meaning 
‘‘Society of Jesus,’? commonly translated ‘‘Jesuit,’’ and mean- 
ing as well, the course of training just mentioned. 

This long training, in an atmosphere redolent of learning, car- 
ried on and perfected by continuous study and reading and 
research, we judge to be good, and I do not feel that I need hesi- 
tate in claiming that it fully meets the meaning of the phrase 
‘equivalent to a Doctor of Philosophy.’’ 

However, during the past decade Jesuit educational adminis- 
trators throughout the country have increasingly recognized the 
difficulties we experienced in familiarizing the educational associ- 
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ations with this system and course of training, and, on the other 
hand, the difficulties which the officials of these associations them- 
selves encountered in evaluating this training in the terms to 
which they were accustomed. The conviction therefore erystal- 
lized among us that something should be done to bring what we 
believe to be this fine training more into line with the American 
plan of education, culminating in the awarding of the recognized 
academic American degrees. 

With this general objective in mind, a Jesuit Commission on 
Higher Studies was formed several years ago, consisting of two 
Jesuits from the Eastern part of the United States, two from the 
Middle West, one from the Far West, and one from the South. 
It happened that I was the latter member of the Commission. 
The Commission was thus constituted of educators from every 
part of the country, for the reason that the educational situation 
in the United States is such a vast panorama with varying needs 
and possibilities in different parts of the country that men from 
one section would not have the breadth of view to thoroughly en- 
compass the whole. The members of this Commission were ap- 
pointed by the head of the Jesuit Order in Rome, and he laid 
down a threefold objective to be attained by our Commission: 
First, a study of the general educational situation in the United 
States; secondly, a study of the Jesuit educational situation in 
the United States; thirdly, a plan whereby the course of training 
and of study of the young Jesuit should be fitted into the frame- 
work of the American system. 

Our Commission labored for over a year before sending in its 
final report and recommendations. We traveled to the various 
parts of the country, had lengthy meetings and discussions in 
each, and in each visited some of the outstanding non-Jesuit in- 
stitutions in that region. Our recommendations in large part 
were freely accepted and approved by higher authorities in the 
Order and have already begun to be put into execution through- 
out the country. 

It is the last of the three objectives of our Commission which 
bears on the subject of my address to-day. In order to fit the 
training of the Jesuit into the American scheme of education, we 
found ourselves faced with the necessity of embodying a triple 
training in the course of studies we were to plan. As priests, we 
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had to conform to the Church requirements for the training of 
all priests, requirements which had been stiffened and specified 
by a recent Encyclical of the Pope. We had to maintain the tra- 
ditional training of the Jesuits in liberal culture. Lastly, we 
had to meet the exacting requirements of American graduate 
work. Moreover, we had to do this without protracting too much 
the already lengthy course I have previously described. This 
latter need of conserving time we met by cutting down the teach- 
ing period in the midst of the course and by starting specializa- 
tion earlier in the course. 

The plan we devised, and are now carrying out, for the train- 
ing of the future Jesuit professor runs about as follows: 

The minimum entrance requirement for all is the completion 
of a recognized four-year high school course. Quite a number 
enter the Order with baccalaureate degrees, others with profes- 
sional degrees, for instance, in law or medicine. These are given 
the proper advanced standing in the course. Those entering 
with a high school diploma, after spending two years in religious 
and spiritual training, with enough college work to keep their 
mental faculties alert and progressive—which two years are of 
obligation to all members of the Order—devote at least two more 
full years and summer schools to laying a thorough foundation 
in the liberal arts subjects. They then proceed through the 
philosophical course I described previously and secure their A.B. : 
degree with philosophy as a major. After this they turn to their 
specialty and spend as many years as are necessary to secure 
their baccalaureate and master’s degree in their particular field 
or major. The course is then interrupted for a period of two or 
three years of teaching experience in some one of our high 
schools, under the supervision of experienced professors. This 
supervised experience and training exceeds the requirements of 
supervised teaching in any State in the Union. The teaching 
term is followed by the usual Jesuit course in theology or divin- 
ity, which is a most exacting one, requiring a minimum of four 
years and culminating in the degree of Licentiate in Sacred The- 
ology or Doctor of Divinity. Both during the teaching period 
and during the theological course, by means of learned periodi- 
cals and other publications, the young Jesuit keeps abreast of the 
progress in his specialty and in touch with the various cognate 
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matters. Next comes a year of ascetical theology, after which 
the student, matured and broadened by his varied training and 
sharpened by the specialization he has done, is sent to one of the 
outstanding Jesuit or non-Jesuit universities in this country or 
in Europe, until he has secured the doctorate in his field. 

Moves similar to this of the Jesuits have already been insti- 
tuted and are to-day bearing fruit in the various other teaching 
Orders of men and women in the Catholic Church in the United 
States. Numbers of them are found in the different graduate 
schools, both Catholic and non-Catholic, throughout the United 
States; others have already left the portals of these institutions 
Doctors of Philosophy. 

May I now turn to one other thought before finishing? From 
my associations with the administrators of many Catholic educa- 
tional institutions and from my own personal experience as such 
an administrator, I am persuaded that one of the chief difficul- 
ties encountered in the past, in the relations of Catholic institu- 
tions with the standardizing associations, is the standard of spe- 
cific endowments set up by the associations. I would like to inter- 
ject here that I am not speaking as ‘‘Cicero pro domo sua,’’ nor 
am I holding a private brief for my own institution, since, by 
good fortune, Loyola now has an endowment in excess of that 
required. Taking them by and large, Catholic institutions are 
not wealthy, if you consider wealth in terms of money alone, or 
stocks and bonds and securities. It is difficult for very many of 
these institutions to meet the endowment requirement. 

It has long irked and chafed me to see with what rigor the 
standards for material things have been insisted upon. In my 
wrathy moments I like to call these standards ‘‘the gold stan- 
dard of education,’’ the standard requiring endowments, the 
standard forbidding debts, the standard requiring many and 
great buildings, grounds, ete. I know and admit that all of 
these things are an immense help to education, that a certain 
amount of them is absolutely necessary to education, that we all 
would like to have more and more of them. But I do stand here 
and contend that they are not absolutely necessary to education 
in the manner and to the degree in which they have been de- 
manded. I maintain that you can have a brilliant teacher in a 
barn, or under a hedge, as some of our forebears did in Ireland 
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and other European countries, and I maintain with equal vigor 
that you can have a poor professor, and therefore poor educa- 
tion, in a platinum-plated laboratory. The fact is that the truth 
lies between these two extreme statements. Money is required; 
material things are required; but they do not make education. 
They do not give brains and training and the power of exposi- 
tion and the ability to cause students to catch the flaming fire of 
enthusiasm for knowledge. They are a help to education, but 
they are not education. 





AUBERT EINSTEIN, at the Seventy-Second Convocation of 
the University of the State of New York in celebration of the 
Tercentenary of Higher Education in America: ‘‘On the other 
hand, I want to oppose the idea that the school has to teach di- 
rectly that special knowledge and those accomplishments which 
one has to use later directly in life. The demands of life are 
much too manifold to let such a specialized training in school 
appear possible. Apart from that, it seems to me, moreover, 
objectionable to treat the individual like a dead tool. The school 
should always have as its aim that the young man leave it as a 
harmonious personality, not as a specialist. This in my opinion 
is true in a certain sense even for technical schools, whose stu- 
dents will devote themselves to a quite definite profession. The 
development of a general ability for independent thinking and 
judgment should always be placed foremost, not the acquisition 
of special knowledge. If a person masters the fundamentals of 
his subject and has learned to think and work independently, he 
will surely find his way and besides will better be able to adapt 
himself to progress and changes than the person whose training 
principally consists in the acquiring of detailed knowledge.”’ 








SOME ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF A CATHOLIC 
FACULTY 


GEORGE F. DONOVAN 
PRESIDENT OF WEBSTER COLLEGE 


THE presentation of this subject involving a discussion of the 

position of the college faculty, there are motives which must 
be mentioned at the outset. Among our institutions of higher 
education, and particularly our Catholic colleges, there is a lack 
of a definite understanding and arrangement of college faculty 
functions, especially as they are concerned with the administra- 
tion and legislation. There is no uniformity of staff functions 
among colleges in a regional area or under a certain denomina- 
tion, or under tax-supported jurisdiction. Clearness, therefore, 
prompts the formulation of a statement of collegiate instructional 
duties. A second reason rests in the rise of a number of problems 
touching the position of teachers in general and of college faculty 
members in particular. I refer to the recent display of the teach- 
ers’ oath, and the subsequent discussion of academic freedom in 
our educational publications, daily press and non-professional 
periodicals. This situation suggests that some attention of neces- 
sity be given at this time to the proper distribution of some of the 
essential functions of a college faculty. This does not mean that 
such a study would give approbation to the injunction of the Na- 
tional Education Association to administrators and teachers in 
schools to present different points of view on any, and all con- 
troversial questions, for that seems to violate in itself some of the 
rules of academic freedom and creates the tendency to engage in 
argument for the sake of argument, and to avoid the true pur- 
pose and responsibility of the teaching profession.2. Thirdly, the 
efforts of non-Catholic accrediting groups as represented in the 
survey and manual prepared by the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools,” and the contributions of Catholic edu- 
cators as shown in the volumes of Reverend Wilfred Michael 
Mallon, 8.J., Ph.D., devoted to a survey of the Jesuit colleges in 

1 Knight, E., Teachers’ College Record, December, 1935, p. 187. 


2 Manual—North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, April 19, 1934. 
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Mid-Western states,* point to the obligation of preparing a pro- 
gram of college faculty functional relationships. 

Among the many offices of the college faculty are three that 
stand out above the others in importance as well as in their adapt- 
ability to clearness of treatment. These three are administrative, 
legislative, and the responsibility toward public relations. It will 
be my purpose in this article to discuss the administrative func- 
tions and some of the problems confronting the Catholic college 
faculties in the light of these duties. 

The attitude of college administrators toward the faculty par- 
ticipation in administrative duties prompts the statement issued 
about one year ago by W. W. Cook. The declaration is as follows: 


It is and always has been the view of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors that the carrying on of our 
institutions of higher learning, is a cooperative enterprise 
in which the administrative officials on the one hand and the 
members of the faculties on the other are partners. ... What 
I wish to emphasize is that our Association believes that 
although these possibilities of friction exist and will con- 
tinue so long as human nature is what it is, it will be possible 
to reduce friction to a minimum if each partner keeps in 
mind so far as possible the point of view of the other and 
the fact that we both have our eyes fixed upon the same ulti- 
mate goal, even though at times we may differ as to the best 
methods of attaining that goal.* 


This quotation shows that faculty members are more than anxious 
to assume not only the honor but the responsibility of cooperation 
in the administration of college activities. It is a point that must 
not be overlooked. 

In classifying the administrative functions of the college fac- 
ulty, there have apparently been recognized in our colleges two 
fields of activity : first, the work of the standing committees, and 
secondly, the work of department heads and members. Accord- 
ing to the North Central Association the standing committees of a 
faculty in an administrative capacity in typical institutions are 
as follows: First, the administrative council which advises and 
assists the president in the general administration of the institu- 


3 Mallon, W. M., 8. J., The Jesuit College, Vol. II, 1931. 
4Cook, W. W., Bulletin of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, April 1935, p. 321. 
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tion ; second, the committee on students which assists and advises 
administrative officers in maintaining desirable disciplinary con- 
ditions among students; to consider such administrative matters 
as admission of students, adjustment of curricular requirements, 
fulfillment of graduate requirements; delinquency in class work; 
and the awarding of scholarships. <A third type of committee is 
the library committee which advises the librarian upon the con- 
tinuous improvement of the library.® 

The realization of greater faculty participation in the work of 
college committees is obvious in a recent article by Charles B. 
Murphy on ‘‘Faculty Pioneering,’’ a description of the activities 
of a committee on the state of Purdue University during the last 
two years. In June, 1933, President Elliott appointed a com- 
mittee of the younger members of the faculty with unlimited 
authority to examine the plans and policies of the university in 
its internal situation. The results of the work of this committee 
have been many. Strikingly does the observer point to the growth 
of a more tolerant and sympathetic understanding among faculty 
members toward administrative officers. A second achievement 
centers in a broader understanding of inter-departmental rela- 
tions. In this same recognition of faculty participation and 
committee activity, it is of more than passing interest to refer to 
a summary of the practices which operate in the control of college 
courses and curricula. One plan gives to each college authority 
to make whatever changes seem proper, reporting such proposals 
to the college or university editor for insertion in the official 
bulletin. Another plan consists of the creation of an administra- 
tive office through which all proposals must be submitted. The 
third and last practice is applied in the establishment of a stand- 
ing committee of the faculty to examine all proposals for the 
introduction of new courses and curricula or for the modification 
of the existing program.” 

Among Catholic institutions of higher education, the committee 
organization at Marquette University is distinctly favorable to 
effective administration, delegating to the faculty both responsi- 
bility and authority and relieving the dean of the college of the 


5 Manual—North Central Association, VII, -9. 
6 Murphy, C. B., Journal of Higher Education, February, 1936, pp. 59-62. 
7 Eckelberry, G. W., Journal of Higher Education, March, 1936, p. 142. 
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functions which do not come within his province. The committee 
duties, committee members, and committe chairmanship indicate 
a keen appreciation of the value of faculty participation in college 
administration. It is an administrative organization that may 
be well studied and imitated among other Catholic colleges.’ I 
would not recommend its adoption, however, in the smaller insti- 
tutions. 

In our Catholic institutions departmental organization has not 
been fully recognized as an effective means of administration. 
The advice of departmental heads and members is sometimes 
sought and sometimes avoided. Departmental meetings in many 
Catholic institutions are never held. In the case of smaller insti- 
tutions departmental organization is not always recommended be- 
cause of the one or two or three members that form the member- 
ship of the department. Meetings are often held informally or 
irregularly or not at all. A definite contribution to departmental 
organization in our Catholic colleges will lead to a more decided 
and effective interpretation of administration problems. It 
would assist officers of administration in meeting not only imme- 
diate but also permanent problems of policy. 

It is interesting to note here some of the advantages of depart- 
mental meetings, especially in our Catholic colleges. Among the 
results of a study made on this matter were departmental coopera- 
tion, improvement in teaching, coordination between the depart- 
ment and the general purpose of the institution, better under- 
standing of details, a more effective organization of classes, and 
the development of a better spirit among faculty members. Some 
faculty members indicated that no advantage was recognized. 
In fact, one faculty member pointed to the departmental meeting 
as a form of regimentation.® 


8 Mallon, W. M., 8. J., op. cit., p. 592. 
9 Op. cit., p. 572. 











PROFESSIONAL TRENDS 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S CHALLENGE TO THE 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING 


ROBERT L. KELLY 


N THE midst of the recent campaign, President Roosevelt 
issued a letter through the press in which he called the atten- 
tion of the executives of some one hundred schools and colleges 
of engineering to their obligation to emphasize the social responsi- 
bility of the engineer. In this challenge he said, 


Events of recent years have brought into clearer per- 
spective the social responsibility of engineering. . . . 

This raises the question whether the curricula of engi- 
neering schools are so balanced as to give coming generations 
of engineers the vision and flexible technical capacity neces- 
sary to meet the full range of engineering responsibility. 


There was an immediate response by way of the same route of 
the press from many of the engineering executives. President 
Davis, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, observed : 


It is a compliment to the engineering colleges of the coun- 
try that the President, in the midst of a campaign, finds time 
to address the faculties of engineering colleges on the sub- 
ject of their curricula... . 

I found at Stevens and have ever since endeavored to 
strengthen a curriculum in which emphasis is placed on the 
basic disciplines that underlie all engineering careers. But 
I said then—and I believe the saying was not as common 
then as it has since become—that we should ‘‘also emphasize 
the non-technical, purely human side of an engineer’s life 
by offering an appropriate amount of history and literature, 
of economics and government, of psychology, of philosophy 
and ethics and even of music and art, and by stressing the 
economic and human sides of engineering itself.’’ 


President Doherty, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
observed : 


Engineering education is lagging. In the decisive race 
between the growing complexity of our man-made environ- 
ment and our ability to learn how to control it; in the race, 
in other words, between technology and general education, 
education has been the loser. It is vital that the lost ground 
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be now regained, and professional education must set itself 
to this difficult task. 


President Rogers, of the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
asked the question: 


If we were to indoctrinate them (students of engineering) 
with any one of the current philosophies for the solution of 
these problems, which one should we select? The problems 
of social and economic adjustment, which seem to be at- 
tendant upon large scale production, and the problems of de- 
veloping and conserving our great natural resources require 
the disinterested, honest and full cooperation of the executive 
and legislative branches of government, of financiers, law- 
yers, business men, and of engineers. . . 

Polytechnic Institute has for twenty years prescribed and 
made elective more work in history, government, economics, 
business law, English and psychology than the very large 
majority of engineering schools. 


President Compton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology : 


Increasing emphasis is being placed upon fundamentals 
rather than specialties in undergraduate engineering educa- 
tion, and there has been a notable increase in attention to the 
study of economics and social science. 


To the President, he said: 


Reciprocally, we most respectfully urge you and your col- 
leagues in the government to put science to work more effec- 
tively for the national welfare, and to encourage its activities 
in all three of its principal settings—in governmental 
bureaus, industry and educational institutions. 


Dean A. A. Potter of the Engineering School of Purdue Uni- 


versity : 





Contrary to the popular impression, engineering instruc- 
tion in the United States is far from being narrow and 
specialized. Students at Purdue University and at other 
recognized engineering colleges devote only about one-half of 
their time to engineering studies and are required to include 
in their undergraduate programs of study social sciences, 
languages and literature. 


Dr. Potter, also President of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, reported that after the Council had considered the President’s 
letter it issued a statement in which it was asserted : 
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The American Engineering Council has acted for a period 
of more than fifteen years as an instrument of inquiry into 
social and economic problems as affected by technology, and 
the engineering educators of the country are fully apprecia- 
tive of the responsibility of the engineer in bringing about a 
better balance between technological progress and social con- 
trol. 

Engineering programs of study are endeavoring to- en- 
hance the services of the engineer to the public by more 
thorough scientific and technological preparation and by 
special attention to studies which stress social trends, eco- 
nomic problems and good government. 


The BuuuetTin has frequently asserted editorially that the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences does not claim and does not 
seek a monopoly in liberal college education. 





LIBERAL VALUES IN PREMEDICAL EDUCATION* 


E. E. REINKE 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


N THE impetuosity of our modern life we rush headlong from 
goal to goal, and we seldom take time to evaluate our real 
achievements and measure our progress. Sometimes we move 
forward, sometimes in a circle, more often at a tangent, but in 
any case the devil is invited to take the hindmost. The idea need 
not be elaborated; if it is true in the social world, in the worlds 
of politics and government, in the field of technology and scien- 
tific invention, it is true also of education. 

In this country, in the last twenty-five years, enormous prog- 
ress has been made in medical education, and this, of course, has 
gone hand in hand with the development of medicine itself. The 
graduate in medicine today is ‘‘better than his fathers were’’— 
he has more at his command, if nothing else. He has taken more 
‘‘eourses,’’ he has had much more elaborate scientific training 
and more bedside opportunities before he begins practice and, 
with this background, he specializes early. With easy communi- 
cations and much technical assistance at his command, he collab- 
orates with specialists in other fields, and the stage is all set for 

* An address before the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, Atlanta, Ga., October 26, 1936. 
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what unquestionably is the improved treatment of the patient— 
even if the latter is sometimes regarded as an experimental 
animal. But, behind all these advantages, there still resides this 
question : Does the modern physician have any better insight into 
human nature than his predecessor? Is he a doctor in the ancient 
meaning of this word, or is he only a healer of organs? It is, 
therefore, of utmost significance that this body, the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, should pause in its deliberations 
to reassess certain values and consider the education of the whole 
man; for this is what I consider to be the purpose of this part of 
the program. It is the old question of leavening technical train- 
ing with a liberal education. 

This question is by no means limited to medical education. It 
appears in all the great professions: in law, in engineering, in 
theology and, paradoxically, in education itself. It has always 
been the genius of the American college to provide a liberal back- 
ground for these professions, wherever and whenever they chose 
to avail themselves of it. In keeping with past traditions, it is to 
the colleges that the medical profession has turned to insure a 
liberal education for its own applicants. Certainly there is no 
field in which this need is greater; for where life and death are at 
issue the practitioner needs, in addition to technical training, 
every resource of mind, will, ‘‘heart’’ and body. The question 
is direct: Where, in formal education, are such values to be 
secured and maintained ? - 

A generation ago the American college had well-fixed and justi- 
fiable notions as to what constituted a ‘‘liberal’’ or ‘‘cultural’’ 
education, even if these ideas were, perhaps, preconceived. The 
college had certain ideals and certain disciplines to which it 
sought to submit all of its students, as it were, to a common test. 
No graduate was turned out as professionally equipped, unless it 
were in school teaching and in maintaining the old tradition. 
But the graduate of those days had a high average when it came 
to thinking, both abstractly and practically; he knew his own 
language and could use it with precision, both in reading and in 
writing. He had been through a hard school, and he had learned 
to work with a minimum of wasted effort. As a result of his edu- 
cation he was practiced in forming independent judgments in 
present situations, but he also had an appreciation of what other 
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people in other countries and other generations had achieved, of 
what they thought and of their ways of living. He was heir to 
the culture of his age and of all the ages. If not adequately pre- 
pared, he was at least reasonably on his way to assume a position 
of leadership in society, either as a ‘‘good citizen’’ with sound 
judgment and good taste and charity toward his neighbor, or as 
a professional man, or as a public servant. 

But we abandoned the ways of our fathers and turned to new 
gods, and the end is not yet! Many factors led to this, the chief 
of which may be summarized in this statement: changed methods 
for a changing world. Conscious of the value of education, in 
a growing democracy, we adopted the principle of ‘‘equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every one.’’ And this, I think, is funda- 
mentally correct; but in practice we made the fatal assumption 
that all are equally capable of receiving a higher education. We 
abandoned a naturally selective process of education and turned 
to mass production. Everything went topsy-turvy. The student 
determined what he should take and the educator acquiesced. 
Subjects of local, contemporaneous or native interest, which were 
normally on the periphery of the curriculum pushed to the center, 
not because they had any great liberal value but because the stu- 
dents liked them, and the old disciplines were crowded out. Why 
study mathematics when you can learn advertising? Why study 
Greek when Spanish is so much easier and gets you by? Why 
study and master the elements of a science which you do not like, 
when your other professor will tell you all about the family, crime 
and sexual perversion, and thus infinitely increase your wisdom 
or better, perhaps, your sophistication? Why seek opportunities 
to read or observe for yourself when you can have it poured into 
you ex cathedra? 

The next step was perfectly simple and entirely logical. The 
earnest student conceived of the college as a place where he could 
increase his earning capacity in his chosen field. If he took 
enough commerce, he would be prepared to run a business—prob- 
ably his father’s. If he tookreverything in economics, he would 
be prepared to sell bonds and even to give advice on how to pre- 
pare an income tax return! If he took enough chemistry, he 
could qualify doubtless for a powder-plant job, or if enough biol- 
ogy, as a field entomologist or something of the sort! Always in 
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the offing remained to the student the hope of securing a teaching 
job, providing he finished enough professional courses in educa- 
tion ! 

Is it any wonder then that the old concept of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences has changed? Today there are just as 
many definitions of what constitutes a ‘‘cultural’’ education as 
there are persons who deem themselves qualified to speak. These 
advocates of ‘‘cultural education’’ decry the obvious trend to 
professionalize the various departments of the college—the job- 
seeking objectives; but their ideas run the whole gamut of per- 
sonal interests. Some would emphasize appreciation courses in 
art, in literature and in science. Others would advocate ‘‘sam- 
pling’’ courses in the various fields of knowledge, with an impres- 
sionistic presentation and utter disregard of analysis and inter- 
pretation. Teachers of science too often express the opinion that 
a cultural course, in their respective fields, should emphasize such 
subjects as the production ‘‘of pure-bred hogs’’; ‘‘the methods 
of manufacture of home-used articles, such as soap, salt and tal- 
cum powder, and the techniques involved’’; and, again, ‘‘recent 
advances in the manufacture of radios.’’ As over against such 
protagonists there are those who see in the colleges nothing but 
professionalized departments, each to obtain its own ends by 
equipping the student as a wage earner. Hence, course is piled 
upon course with no regard to so-called ‘‘cultural’’ values; or, at 
least, they are dismissed as inconsequential. 

These may seem to be rather sweeping statements. That the 
colleges and universities of this country recognize that something 
is amiss is to be witnessed by the fact that so much experimenta- 
tion is going on in these institutions. Having cut adrift from old 
established practices, we are trying to find a substitute for them. 
We hear much these days of ‘‘honors courses,’’ of ‘‘ orientation 
courses,’’ which seem to be given at the wrong end of the curricu- 
lum ; of an emphasis upon ‘‘distribution’’ and subsequent ‘‘inten- 
sification’’ of studies; of the ‘‘junior college’’ and the ‘‘senior 
college,’’ and of many other devices to strengthen the curriculum. 
All of which means that we have lost something of the old régime 
for which as yet we have found no adequate substitute. We are 
attempting to harmonize something out of the chaotic conditions 
of the last twenty or thirty years, something that may be of bene- 
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fit to our civilization ; but we do not know exactly in which direc- 
tion this goal is to be sought. 

Now, I am not one of those who think that we can turn back 
the hands of time or reverse the pages of history. That which is 
of the past must inevitably give way to changing conditions. But 
I am biologist enough to believe that the past leaves its indelible 
imprint upon the present and in turn upon the future. I do not 
believe we will ever re-erect the old combination of Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, English, one or more modern languages, a science 
or two and philosophy as the foundation stones upon which a lib- 
eral education is to be built. Students will continue to study one 
or more of these subjects, but no one believes now that the average 
physician of tomorrow is going to be well-grounded in Greek, to 
be able to use the calculus as a tool, to have read the masterpieces 
of foreign literatures (not to say anything of those of his own 
language), to be more than just acquainted with Kant, and at the 
same time to acquire the scientific and medical training necessary 
for the practice of his profession as it stands today. This could 
not be expected unless we had a complete reformation of our edu- 
cational system, starting back with the grade schools. 

The old curriculum is gone; it died from the weight of its own 
prescriptions and from a stifling lack of election of subject- 
matter. But surely it had something that was worth keeping and 
holding to in the drift of our educational outlook. For one thing 
it had a well-defined objective; for another, a peculiar method; 
and for a third, it naturally created an atmosphere of scholarship. 

The recognized objective of the old liberal arts curriculum was 
primarily the training of the mind, the development of the will 
and the sharpening of one’s appreciation of what is beautiful in 
nature and in art. It had a rigorous discipline and the student 
who could not think but was forever merely guessing, whose will 
was supine, who could not control his emotions and who could not 
appreciate that which was fine in others and in himself, such a 
student just could not qualify. In training our youth, should 
not these objectives continue to be the chief values in a ‘‘cultural 
education ?”’ 

Many will say that the method of the old school was the glori- 
fication and intensification of the old and now much discarded 
educational trinity—reading, writing and arithmetic. If this is 
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true, the method had at least the value of developing a product 
that could read, could write and could ‘‘figger.’’ On the other 
hand, it seems to me that the genius of the old educational order 
lay in a peculiar assumption, namely, that thinking is always 
thinking no matter what you think about. If you have learned 
to think about Greek roots or square roots, you can also think 
about a problem in sociology or psychology or, as the old school- 
master would say, about a problem in human conduct; not every 
field of knowledge had to be sampled. With this assumption, the 
method employed was merely that of building upon what the 
student already had. Thus his mental training continued along 
certain definite and sustained lines. It was articulated and not 
disjointed. Continuity of effort was demanded and dissipation 
of interest was eschewed. In the mad rush for the acquisition of 
mere information, these principles which seem extraordinarily 
valid have been relegated into the flotsam and jetsam of a past 
age. 

In contemplating a premedical curriculum, where can we find 
ground for the implantation of these values? Will the operation 
of these pedagogical principles provide liberal values in pre- 
medical training and can we put them into effect? The answers 
to these questions are, in my opinion, all in the affirmative. My 
first proposition, namely, that a liberal education is one which has 
as its primary purpose the objective training of the intellect, is 
something that you must.either take or reject; the limitations of 
this article prevent further elaboration and discussion. But, in 
passing, I beg you to compare the old product with the more re- 
cent, and to remember too that the colleges, in their very attempt 
at realignment and reorganization, recognize that something is 
amiss or wanting. My second proposition, that liberal values so 
defined can be instilled into the body of the curriculum, demands 
further development. Immediately certain practical aspects 
come up for consideration. 

First, there are the explicit demands of the medical schools 
themselves which must be recognized and provided for—the 
minimum requirements for admission. Following the lead of the 
colleges themselves in their requirements for the bachelor’s de- 
gree, a certain minimum is called for in mathematics and English, 
doubtless in the hope that this will somehow polish off the student 
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and make up for past deficiencies. And do not overlook the for. 
eign language requirement, demanded for the practical reason 
that the medical student will have to read scientific and technical 
articles in German, French, Spanish, Italian or even in Russian, 
but compromised to the extent of a ‘‘reading knowledge’’ of any 
one of these. In addition, the student must be adequately pre- 
pared, as defined in semester hours, in biology, in chemistry and 
in physics for the purpose of undertaking the kindred sciences of 
the pre-clinical years. If and when there is any time left over, 
he is invited to choose electives as providing the elements of a 
‘‘cultural’’ education—electives that run the entire range of the 
modern curriculum. From a fairly abundant experience I can 
assure you that rarely does a ‘‘premed’’ choose such an elective 
because of any innate interest in it. Rather he uses it to serve 
his time or to ease his schedule. In all of these requirements, 
please note, there is always an end or purpose in view, an end that 
never seems to center in a study of the subject for its own sake. 

Next, we must take into consideration the time element and the 
numbers involved in medical education. Today it is not uncom- 
mon for a young man to approach middle age before he can 
become established in the practice of medicine, and for every 
student who is finally admitted to medicine at least three enter 
the colleges as premedical students. In the face of all this we 
now seek to liberalize premedical education! Surely it cannot 
be done by adding new content! 

Granting that the sciences are the main framework of premedi- 
eal education, do they not offer a proper and probably the best 
vehicle for a liberal education as defined? The real danger is 
that the teaching of pure science be overlooked and its applica- 
tions be overemphasized. In chemistry we pay too much atten- 
tion to the needs of the technician and the industrialist and too 
little to the man who wants to use it as a stepping-stone to some- 
thing else. We inundate the general student with facts and the 
refinements of technique and lose sight of theory and interpreta- 
tion. In biology and physics we teach much that is irrelevant 
to any one except the specialist. To achieve extension we are 
prone to neglect intention. But of all subjects, it seems to me, 
the sciences offer the greatest opportunity to the student for strict 
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mental discipline. And among the sciences we include mathe- 
matics. 

But to conceive of the mind as a cold, calculating machine and 
nothing more leaves us far short of its full capacities. What of 
the imagination, of insight, of sympathetic understanding? To 
eatch the vision of past generations, the wisdom of the poet and 
the seer, we must turn to literature. If we cannot inculcate in 
the student the desire to read the masterpieces of his own litera- 
ture and to foster this impulse, then we have failed him. But 
there are other peoples and other literatures with their own genius 
and their own expressions. To know something of the literature 
of one of these is of much greater value than to be able to trans- 
late, by hook or by crook, a scientific article written in this tongue. 
Furthermore, it stands to reason that if the first has been achieved 
the second can be done. 

There is such a thing as much learning and little understand- 
ing. The latter comes only with reflection. Reflective thinking 
is the earmark of a liberal education, and indeed it is the faculty 
by means of which we establish true and eternal values. ‘‘Phi- 
losophy the Guide of Life’’—it is the best corrective in a dis- 
jointed curriculum. 

In this discussion I have made no attempt to be categorical as 
to the content of an ideal premedical program. Recognizing the 
fact that this is largely determined by the needs and viewpoint 
of our generation, I merely protest that in seeking liberal values 
we gain nothing by adding new ‘‘-ologies’’ and new ‘‘-isms,’’ new 
wrinkles to the curriculum. These values are to be found not so 
much in what we teach as in how we teach. I submit the propo- 
sition that a liberal education is to be sought in the training of 
the mind in its higher capacities rather than in the acquisition of 
factual knowledge. If this Association can point the way to the 
achievement of this end in its own program, it will have taken a 
long step forward in the solution of a problem that is now per- 
plexing the American colleges themselves. 











LIBERAL ARTS BACKGROUND FOR MEDICINE’ 


RALPH J. GILMORE 
DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY, COLORADO COLLEGE 


NY discussion of the preparation to be desired for admission 

to a school of medicine should be predicated by an attempt to 

define the qualities expected in the finished product—the doctor 
of medicine. 

First of all, such an individual should have a mastery of the 
science of medicine and of the application of that science in con- 
structive art. 

Secondly, such an individual must be a person of culture and 
refinement commensurate with the highest demands of the society ° 
of which he is a part. He must have an education which has 
prepared him to face the perplexing issues which society presents 
and to make decisions in accordance with the highest ideals of 
social welfare. The diagnosis of physical ills often involves an 
appreciation of social psychology, economics, and governmental 
procedure. The minimum requirements for admission to medi- 
cal schools are sufficient preparation for learning the technical 
phases of the science of medicine. 

The second requirement for a doctor of medicine, if it be met 
at all, must have its foundations in the undergraduate college in 
fields of knowledge not directly prerequisite to the technical 
phases of medical science. 

The majority of undergraduate colleges have curricula so ar- 
ranged that the minimum requirements can be met in two years, 
certainly so if one or more courses can be carried in a post-fresh- 
man summer session. It is gratifying to note that in 1935 only 
11 per cent of the 6,150 entering students had less than three 
years of college residence. Fifty-two per cent had baccalaureate 
degrees. This may have resulted from one of two causes. Either 
the shorter period of preparation is inadequate or the under- 
graduate colleges are persuading students to remain for a longer 
time in undergraduate courses. 

I count myself fortunate that my college will recommend for 
entrance to medical schools only those who have obtained a 

1 An address before the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, Atlanta, Ga., October 26, 1936. 
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bachelor’s degree. Our curriculum is so organized that mini- 
mum requirements may be met in two years with a little crowd- 
ing. They may be completed easily in three years. We have 
consistently resisted any combined course whereby the first year 
in medicine may be substituted for the fourth year of under- 
graduate work in the granting of bachelor degrees. 

The fourth year in the undergraduate college is just as im- 
portant to the future doctor of medicine as it is for any person 
who plans to be an integral part in the affairs of society. There 
is no more reason to make an exception of the medical man than 
there is for those who plan to enter the teaching profession, the 
business world, or any other profession. The fourth year should 
have great value in developing maturity in thinking and sound- 
ness of judgment. This is especially true if graduation depends 
not only on an accumulation of credits but a comprehensive ex- 
amination designed to integrate the fields of knowedge studied 
and to emphasize the significance of correlated information. 

The organization of so-called pre-medical courses, pre-law, or 
pre-anything has no place in the philosophy of liberal education. 
The liberal arts course should be organized to provide a broad 
cultural foundation in which prerequisites for professional ca- 
reers may be included without being directed toward a specific 
end. Biology, chemistry, physics, and mathematics should be 
taught not as pre-medical subjects but rather as integral parts 
of an educative process designed to give students a cultural back- 
ground for life. Even engineering, which has been regarded as 
a highly technical profession, is asking for a broader background. 
President Williams of Lehigh University says: 


In the older days, technical training led through an 
apprenticeship to a fairly definite professional life, while 
today, because of increased complexity, fewer and fewer 
technical graduates find their training a specific preparation 
for the vocation which they subsequently follow. The de- 
mand follows, therefore, for more than a training to perform 
certain operations: it is for an education that affords versa- 
tility in the face of changing economic and social conditions. 
The acme of technical education hereafter will be an equip- 
ment for a possible vocation plus an accessory preparation 
to shift to any of the variants thereof or to its economic 
correlatives.? 

2 Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, March, 1936, Vol. 22, 


No. 1, p. 61. 
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I am in sympathy with Dr. Fred C. Zapffe in his statement 
relative to preparation for admission to medical schools: 


The students who have come to us with a lot of science 
have been ‘‘trained.’’ They have been trained like a lot of 
animals to perform certain tricks. They are not educated. 
The students should have had a certain amount of science 
but more work in the humanities, more cultural work, more 
work in mathematics, in sociology, in philosophy, in psy- 
chology.® 


Fifty years ago physiologists and students of foods were dis- 
cussing the balanced diet. They figured the value of each food 
in terms of heat producing units. A certain number of calories 
properly allocated to proteins, fats, and carbohydrates would 
give an individual the necessary nourishment for building tissue 
and maintaining temperature. To-day we have not discarded 
this earlier work but we have found that certain other substances 
in small amounts are necessary for the proper utilization of this 
balanced diet. These rather intangible materials we call vita- 
mins. 

I wonder if there is not an analagous situation in our academic 
diet. We have defined a liberal education in terms of kind and 
quantity of courses taken. The quality of instruction or per- 
sonal impress of the instructor is not considered. Given so many 
credit hours in certain specified courses we declared our student 
educated ‘‘with all the rights and privileges thereunto apper- 
taining.’’ I believe we should say ‘‘with all the obligations to 
society which this knowledge implies.”’ 

Undoubtably the substances we now call vitamins have existed 
in man’s diet from the very beginning. Given a society in close 
contact with the soil and most of the vitamins will be included 
in a diet selected with no apparent thought of the chemical 
nature of its contents. Then comes civilization, refinement, and 
purification. Polished rice is more to be desired than the unre- 
fined grain with its inelegant husks. But unfortunately for 
purity loving man a vitamin has been discarded and a disease 
results. 

Time was when the individual student and his instructor 
studied together and thought together. The influence of the in- 

3 Idem, p. 82. 
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structor served as a catalytic agent to bring together student and 
knowledge and continued to help him to assimilate the knowledge 
into his mental processes. 

Organization, refinement, and purification followed with in- 
ereased numbers, elaborate equipment, and a worship of pure 
scholarship. The ideal toward which we now drive is the Ph.D. 
degree. From the time he enters college until the day of his 
graduation the student is reminded that the attainment of this 
degree is the summum bonum of life. Intensive scientific train- 
ing, a dispassionate view of knowledge, knowledge for knowl- 
edge’s sake, are commendable ends. No end of time is spent to 
develop scholars but very little to produce educated men. Too 
often the vitamins are boiled to death and we have an academic 
runt with intellectual rickets, a storehouse of knowledge, a few 
well mastered academic tricks but no ability to meet men or look 
upon their problems with understanding sympathy. Certainly 
the man who enters medicine must have a capacity for appreci- 
ating life. And there is no study required of him before or after 
entering medical school which cannot be taught with this rela- 
tionship in mind. We need teachers who can vitalize and human- 
ize the processes of learning, who are first of all teachers and 
secondly investigators. 

I am somewhat in sympathy with that definition which claims 
that education is all that is left after one has forgotten the 
things learned in school. There is no need to look back to the 
good old days when Mark Hopkins and his student were sepa- 
rated only by a log. That log has long since been sawed into 
boards of education, trustees, examiners, etc. And poor Mark 
sees the student only between committee meetings. That we have 
to-day students who are trained but not educated is a sad com- 
mentary on our college teaching. And I fear some of that same 
fault has crept into our professional schools. It evidences itself 
in these high degrees of specialization which are not good for the 
professions nor the public which they serve. 

Academic vitamins like those in foods may sometimes be found 
in the husks and discards of our educational system. I am in- 
clined to believe that extracurricular organizations and athletics 
may some day be recognized as the spinach and carrots of a com- 
plete education. In our frenzy for knowledge pure and unde- 
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filed we have fought to eliminate them. Had we spent as much 
time and energy trying to find uses for them we might to-day be 
enjoying a much happier relationship. This statement is made 
not without knowledge of the questioned values of both and by 
one who speaks not as an amateur but from twenty years’ experi- 
ence as a dirt farmer in both. 

Many branches of knowledge which a few years ago were con- 
sidered essential subjects in every cultural curriculum have al- 
most completely disappeared. In many cases their passing is 
directly traceable to poor teaching. Poor teaching could survive 
longer under the old college requirement system. And many of 
us who to-day look with pride on the broad scope of our under- 
graduate training fail to consider the fact that the course we fol- 
lowed was not necessarily of our own choosing. We lived in a 
day when the advice of our elders was given in a distinctly 
imperative mood and not in a spineless optative. 

The decline of interest in the humanities has reflected itself in 
great increase in the enrolment in the sciences. Prosperity seems 
to have caused many teachers of science te forget the mission of 
their subjects as integral parts of a cultural background and to 
commit the error of training in specific skills. The number of 
dry-as-bone science courses is on the increase. And the number 
of those who resent advances of the social sciences compares with 
the old teachers of Latin and Greek who predicted ruin in the 
acceptance of sciences. 

It is this type of teaching which calls forth the criticism that 
students in science are trained but not educated. There are no 
subjects in our curricula which lend themselves more admirably 
to the cultural approach. Lack of interest on the part of the 
students frequently results from the instructor’s attitude that 
the subject-matter involved is a self-sufficient mental pabulum 
and requires no vitamins. 

One of the most remarkable developments of recent years is the 
increased emphasis on the social sciences. They are breaking 
into the curriculum just as natural sciences did during the last 
half century. And their coming is being resisted by the sciences 
already recognized. Their claim for student interest lies in the 
fact that they are tied up with life. A knowledge in this field is 
becoming increasingly necessary for any who will deal with com- 
plexities of human relations. 
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I am one of those whose early reactions to objective tests was 
most unfriendly. I have come to appreciate the medical apti- 
tude test. However, I should like to see it extended to include 
material not directly prerequisite to medical training. This 
might include questions designed to inquire into the student’s 
general cultural background. Inclusion of such questions would 
very soon indicate to the student and his college the type of 
preparation desired by medical schools. 

The statistics of admission to medical schools seem to indicate 
very clearly that the undergraduate college is assuming more 
responsibility for its products by limiting the number of appli- 
cations below the level of graduation. There are still some of us 
who hope the day may come when college graduation will be an 
accepted prerequisite for any profession just as high school 
graduation is now required for college entrance. 

In conclusion: As one engaged in preparing students for medi- 
eal schools I should like: 

1. No reduction of minimum requirements. 

2. Preference in admission given to graduates. 

3. Vitalizing and humanizing of college teaching to the end 
that the term Liberal Arts may have a real meaning. 

4. Expansion of medical aptitude tests to include non-technical 
cultural background. 











METHODS AND TOOLS 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF TESTS AND MEASURE- 
MENTS IN OUR COLLEGES* 


EDWARD S. JONES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


N TRUE Hegelian style, group mental testing is passing through 
three stages. We have advanced already through an era of 
striking activity and expansiveness which dates back to the army 
Alpha testing of two million men. Since the war nearly every 
college has had its fling at testing and many are still expanding 
their test programs. National and state-sponsored group tests 
have impelled almost everyone to fall in line to avoid being con- 
sidered backward. 

Among the reasons for the use of widespread intelligence and 
achievement testing today are the following. Such tests are 
available and easy to give to large numbers with little expense. 
They seem to test something which can be reliably measured over 
a period of years (correlations between freshman and senior years 
on the same men, using different forms of the A.C.E. test, around 
.80). They have been useful in differentiating the genuinely 
inferior student from the lazy-bright type for disciplinary or 
remedial treatment. Above all, mass testing has been in vogue, 
offering a chance for administrators to compare their colleges 
through average scores with possibilities of publicity for alumni, 
trustees or others. 

A number of surveys have been made of the actual predictive 
correlations between test scores and other items. To Dr. R. 
Pintner in annual installments in The Psychological Bulletin, 
and to Dr. David Segal’ of the Federal Office of Education we are 
indebted for excellent summaries of the prediction values of tests. 
It is unnecessary to review these at this time, but some fairly 
general conclusions might be pointed out. 

(1) In general, relationships between college grades and test 
results are higher for women than for men—in terms of correla- 

* Address before the Eastern Association of College Deans and Advisers 
for Men, Atlantic City, November 28, 1936. 

1‘* Prediction of College Success,’’ Bulletin No. 15, 1934, U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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tions, ranging from around .4 for men in fairly homogeneous 
college groups to nearly .6 for women. This makes the predictive 
utility of the tests for men quite crude. 

(2) There is no proved merit, on the college level at least, in 
the use of the present types of general intelligence tests as com- 
pared with several of the better subject matter tests; that is, the 
distinction between aptitude and achievement testing is not hold- 
ing up well, since nearly all aptitudes are based, in part at least, 
on past achievements. The use of the concept of general intelli- 
gence is probably on the wane, but almost certainly we are headed 
towards programs of aptitude testing in which sub-tests have 
some definite meaning. The present American Council sub-tests 
(for example, completion, artificial language or analogies) have 
very little specific meaning to most of us. Our results show that 
the arithmetic test is not at all closely related to college mathe- 
matical ability. 

(3) There is a wide discrepancy everywhere between achieve- 
ment test scores and the actual advancement of students in classes. 
These tests have frequently been used already (particularly in 
the language fields) in replacing students or promoting them to 
different sections. Young students are almost invariably su- 
perior to others; they have been held back by the educational 
system from living up to their potential abilities. 

(4) Tests are much more valuable in measuring school progress 
than in evaluating success occupationally. The studies of Wool- 
ley and Thorndike on pre-college levels indicate that there is 
practically no relation between a test score and what usually 
passes for vocational success. There is no reason to suspect 
markedly different results for college graduates. Proctor? has 
made a study of 1500 former army draft men fifteen years after 
their Alpha testing. He finds that the occupational level of the 
man is much more closely related to amount of schooling than to 
Alpha test scores. More than five years of school work separated 
the average of professional workers from that of the skilled arti- 
sans, but only eleven points on the Alpha test—less than the 
difference between C and C +, which was fifteen points. 

Some of these results have brought about a state of skepticism, 
if not disillusionment, regarding the meaning of test scores. 

2‘*Tntelligence and Length of Schooling as Compared with Occupational 
Level,’’ School and Society, 42: (1935), pp. 783-6. 
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Talk about heredity as the main basis of test differences has been 
given the soft pedal ; even the term intelligence is being used with 
caution. Many investigators have found that previous work 
done in high school—for example, New York State Regents ex- 
amination results—is a better measure for predicting future 
college success than are general intelligence tests or most achieve- 
ment tests. Every college placement officer knows that there are 
curious but explainable discrepancies between a man’s test per- 
formances and the type of work he can deliver on the job,—in 
school or later. 

The present status of personality testing is peculiarly unstable. 
Neurotic inventories, character testing schedules, attitude tests 
and interest blanks have been thrown at students in the wild 
effort to aid in guidance or keep abreast of the time. In the same 
article* which reports a sale of 100,000 copies of the Bernreuter 
test in a single year there are indications that this test is of doubt- 
ful validity and certainly does not measure up to the claims of 
its inventor. In the terminology of William James, the ‘‘psy- 
chologist’s fallacy par excellence’’ permeates practically all such 
paper-and-pencil tests. James said in 1890* ‘‘The great snare 
of the psychologist is the confusion of his own standpoint with 
that of the mental fact about which he is making his report.’’ 
We may be guarding against this snare in the psychological lab- 
oratory, but we force this confusion upon our students every time 
we ask them to fill out a neurotic inventory or attitude blank. 
If the results are used clinically or merely as a device to probe 
the student further, there is more justification in their applica- 
tion than when we merely classify students as to personality 
qualifications. There is even considerable confusion about the 
term introvert. What shall we say, for example, of a common 
type of somewhat timid individual who does not enter into extra- 
curricular activities but who, if given a chance in a small group, 
will talk his head off? 

Even the Strong Interest blank, which is perhaps the most valid 
and widely useful of all paper-and-pencil tests on the college level, 
needs to be carefully understood and used with discretion. For 
example, a sophomore leader in college is given the test and scores 

8 Maller, J. B. ‘‘Personality Tests,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 1935. 

4 Psychology, Voi. 1, p. 196. 
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only ‘‘C’’ (a low rating) in engineering, which is his chosen 
occupation. Does this mean that he should not consider engi- 
neering? All it means is that his pattern or miscellany of inter- 
ests is different from that of the ordinary engineer, who is 
typically a quite timid, non-verbal person. If he can stand the 
initial apprenticeship period, through which most engineers must 
pass, he may, because of his sociable nature, become a most suc- 
cessful engineering executive. In general, however, the Strong 
blank does have the virtue of proposing several avenues of prob- 
able fitness to the vocationally unadjusted student. It has also 
been evaluated critically by several people, including Dr. Strong. 

In recent years we have all received a broadside of literature 
announcing a great variety of achievement tests on the junior col- 
lege level from the Cooperative Test Service, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education. As excursions in educational 
research and methodology these tests are making an excellent con- 
tribution, but we should not be misled into considering that the 
large number of sales is a measure of their usefulness and validity. 
One might support palmistry with the same argument. 

There is something peculiarly intriguing about a General Cul- 
ture test, or a World History test, as types of humanistic over- 
views of an individual at the end of the sophomore year, but in 
analyzing some of these tests we find a very large number of items 
concerned with specific proper names—authors, books, places. 
To know specific factual events may be one type of cultural goal, 
but it certainy is not the only type. 

One difficulty with these tests is the determining of their utility 
in a dean’s office and their general acceptance by a college faculty. 
If a student has had a year’s course in the history of English 
Literature, let us say, much more attention is likely to be given to 
his final grade in the course—based on monthly and final essay 
responses, long papers and perhaps class responses—than to his 
score in a standardized objective test of an hour or more. Told 
that a particular D grade student had made a superior score in an 
objective test, the professor is likely to respond, ‘‘ What of it? Of 
course, he may do well in that sort of test.’’ It is likely that if 
administrators wanted an estimate of each student’s grasp of 
factual content at the end of a course, this could be furnished, and 
there would be more interest in objective examining as a result. 
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Perhaps we need to expand our conceptions of a class mark, en- 
larging it into more than a single grade as many preparatory 
schools are now doing. 

Another type of disillusionment is taking place for many of us. 
This concerns the idea that in every college there is the ability 
and the desire to give intelligence tests fairly and accurately. A 
study by W. H. Thompson’ in 1934 shows that of 193 colleges 
reporting in his survey, 55 per cent noted distinct gains in the 
intellectual capacity of their students in a period of three or four 
years. This report is immediately suspicious, particularly in view 
of the pressure on the part of some admission officers or presidents 
to show trustees or alumni that their colleges are making strides 
ahead. Why should colleges show distinct gains in the intellec- 
tual levels of students? One method is through a decided tighten- 
ing up on entrance standards, a device not likely to operate during 
the depression years. 

Other more likely methods of showing gains are the following: 
Carelessness in time allowances for tests or in the seating arrange- 
ments of students, allowing students to inspect each other’s re- 
sults ; allowing students to see similar tests beforehand so that in- 
structions are understood ; allowing students to practice on tests 
given later in college while they are still in high school. The 
speaker can cite instances where he is fairly sure each of these dis- 
tortions of method has been practiced. In fact, some large dis- 
tributing agencies for college tests boast of the number of prepara- 
tory schools which give the tests to their graduating seniors. 

As every private school authority knows, students can be 
coached for any test. The average student can increase his score 
in an A. C. E. test about twenty points by taking a previous test 
with a different blank, thereby getting familiar with instruc- 
tions. Carelessness or deliberate fraud in testing becomes a 
national menace when the medical schools, for example, insist on 
the testing of all applicants without guaranteeing accurate ad- 
ministration. Every college wants its students acceptable for 
entrance to a medical school. The door is wide open for many 
types of test abuse. 

Let us see how intelligence and achievement tests are used in the 
colleges. In nearly all cases, except for the Sophomore Coopera- 

5‘‘Tntelligence Tests in American Colleges,’’ School and Society, 39, 
(1934), pp. 790-2. 
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tive Testing Program, they are given in the freshman year before 
or soon after entrance. Each of the following eleven uses is 
reported by at least five out of twenty colleges canvassed recently 
in New York State. In order of frequency of mention, the most 
frequent, first, they are: for educational guidance, directing 
course selections; in advising students where there are special 
defects; managing discipline with probation students; encourag- 
ing self-analysis; in vocational advice; sectioning of classes ac- 
cording to ability ; arousing interests along special lines of fitness; 
adjusting work loads according to ability ; analyzing mental prob- 
lems; awarding scholarships or loans; determining who should 
be admitted. 

Running through several of these uses is the note that class 
marks do not tell all about a student, or that a student’s scholarly 
capacity is a resultant of intelligence and motivation. We have 
assumed that a score in an intelligence test is a close approxi- 
mation of what he should do in the classroom. There are some 
indications already in the literature that such an assumption needs 
correction or further analysis. For example Myer*® suggests from 
experimental evidence that the ability to respond correctly to 
recognition items (the method of practically all standardized 
tests) is a quite different ability from the capacity to respond to 
recall items and to present discussions, the latter capacity repre- 
senting a far more enduring ability. 

At the University of Buffalo, as elsewhere, we have in recent 
years placed much more emphasis on long senior college papers 
or bits of research and a terminal comprehensive examination of 
at least nine hours’ duration. We feel that in most cases we are 
getting closer to the real ability of the student than was possible 
under the old system of classroom credits which we still use 
exclusively in the junior college. However, the tutorial ratings 
and comprehensive examinations are much less well related to 
intelligence test scores than are junior college grades. Perhaps 
we may find that the type of specific memory brightness necessary 
for the great majority of objective test items—I say the great 
majority, because there are occasional items in the better con- 
structed tests which do require careful reasoning—is not the type 

6 Myer,G. ‘‘An Experimental Study of New and Old Types of Examina- 
tions,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 15 (1934), pp. 641-61. 
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of ability which digs deeply into a problem and contributes to im- 
portant intellectual advancement. We all have among our friends 
a few who store great masses of specific facts, but whose judg- 
ments we spurn or question. They are the intellectual dilettantes. 

There are other difficulties with scholastic mass testing. The 
main one, it seems to me, is that in many of our colleges our stu- 
dents come to us with vastly different backgrounds and take 
widely different course schedules in college. We need extensive 
cumulative records—much more extensive than most of us can 
afford to keep up or require of preparatory schools—to know, for 
example, if a low score in a history test is due to too few history 
courses in high school, inferior instruction, little vacation reading, 
the skipping of a grammar school grade or competing athletic 
attractions. True, an objective test may call our attention to one 
or more of these possibilities if other personnel data are also con- 
sidered, but in and of itself it does not solve the guidance problem. 

The picture I have drawn is of course much too pessimistic. In 
our final synthesis and careful scrutiny of test results (to complete 
the Hegelian cycle), we are bound to advance to new scientific 
planes of discrimination and cautious experimentation. Dr. 
Truman Kelley of Harvard University and Dr. L. L. Thurstone 
of the University of Chicago both seem to be convinced that a 
battery of seven or eight relatively independent tests can be 
established which should be of definite value in educational and 
vocational prognosis. We should welcome such test batteries but 
constantly subject the results to checks and criticisms, as we can 
hardly expect a priori solutions to the testing problems. A unique 
trait is not necessarily an important trait on the college level. 

In the hands of statistically trained test-informed advisers even 
our present test batteries have distinct values. Dr. Wagner’ has 
shown that if we consider relatively small homogenous groups, for 
example young students, with certain racial backgrounds, from 
certain types of high schools, we may boost our predictive correla- 
tions of college success to respectable dimensions—above .7 and 
sometimes up to .8. Among the future important problems of col- 
lege testing I should like to submit the following suggestions. 


7 Wagner, M. and Strobel, E. ‘‘Homogeneous Grouping as a Means of 
Improving the Prediction of Academic Performance, Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 19 (1935), pp. 426-46. 
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1. We need further studies to determine whether achievement 
or prognostic testing can safely predict success along certain col- 
lege fields as compared with others. 

2. We need a much wider range of testing, some types which are 
not of the paper-and-pencil variety. We have over-drawn on 
purely verbal ability and given too little attention to mechanical 
aptitude and to social gestures. We must get away from the point 
of view that the only tests worth administering are those quickly 
given and scored. 

3. We need a better control of our mass test adminstration so 
that a few unscrupulous or careless administrators may not spoil 
the efforts of the great majority to maintain an honest and experi- 
mental point of view. 

4. Finally, we should be careful that our test scores and cumula- 
tive record system do not hamper our more informal relationships 
with students. Frequently, the most revealing material we have 
on a student is something that does not fit into a cumulative 
record, or perhaps should not be written down at all. 





AMES ROWLAND ANGELL: ‘‘ The Institute of Human Rela- 
tions now comprises the largest single research group in Yale 
University, and its activities are directed in part to training 
personnel for scientific attack upon the fundamental problems 
of human society, in part to research on these problems, employ- 
ing all the available resources of the University for the purpose, 
and in part to practical service to the New Haven community and 
its several agencies for social betterment—not to mention work 
done for the state and the Federal Government, with which it has 
cooperated. The studies range all the way from the problems 
of the human infant through those of adolescents, with due regard 
to delinquency and crime, up to the economic, industrial, and 
social issues of our civilization itself, with full recognition at 
each stage of the nature and needs of the human individual, 
physical, mental and moral. 

‘*A large number of monographs, articles, and books have been 
published embodying the findings of the staff engaged upon these 
studies, which have attracted admirably trained scholars from a 
wide area. The program of the Institute has never seemed more 
vital or significant than it does at present.”’ 











TUTORIAL INSTRUCTION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 


JULIAN PARK 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


[THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO had an ‘‘honors’’ system 

from 1923 to 1931. This meant, in effect, two types of de- 
grees, the two in use by the English and Canadian universities— 
a pass and an honors degree. A feeling gradually arose that two 
degrees which looked the same on paper but in reality repre- 
sented different levels of achievement were an anomaly. On 
entrance to the junior year the aspirant for the degree became 
either an honors student and had his program made for him by 
his departmental adviser, or continued on, amassing the required 
number of hours with the usual proviso that a certain number of 
them must be of specialized kind (the conventional ‘‘major’’). 
Hours: bookkeeping: credits: the college remained harnessed to 
them for an unconscionably long time, and still is to some extent. 
But at least it abhors them, even to the registrar’s office, which 
might be thought, for the diabolical convenience of the system, 
to defend it to the death. 

There were, then, from 1923 to 1930, two categories of upper- 
classmen—that minority who were called honors students and 
the others of the conventional type. The minority was rather 
steadily growing in numbers and would soon have become the 
majority. From 1923 through 1930 the percentage of the upper- 
classmen who were classified as honors students ran as follows: 
8, 8, 16, 25, 20, 34, 36, 36. 

The faculty legislation which originally established this type 
of work was far-sighted, for the expectation was that it would 
prove so significant and valuable for a selected group of students 
as to justify its extension to all upperclassmen. For such con- 
summation, however, years were necessary, years of experiment- 
ing, of planning, of waiting for the resources of the college in 
equipment, library, and size and personnel of faculty, to become 
adequate for this extremely personal and expensive type of 
instruction. 

The final plunge was taken in the winter of 1931, when the 
faculty, by a large majority, established the tutorial plan of in- 
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struction to supersede the honors system. Every student deemed 
worthy of entering the senior division is given individual treat- 
ment, instead of merely a preferred minority. 

There is not, however, a rigid line of demarcation between the 
junior and the senior divisions. A student may at any time 
apply for admittance to tutorial status in his chosen field of con- 
centration. Ordinarily, the four-year student will not make such 
application until the end of his sophomore year. But the in- 
creasing number of those who plan, by utilizing their summers, 
to take their degree in three years, operates to give many sopho- 
mores the benefit of the tutorial plan. 

Each department of instruction constitutes a field of concen- 
tration. It is still convenient to use the department as the unit 
of instruction, but the disadvantages are almost as numerous as 
the advantages. For some years the college was, in effect, divided 
into fifteen different colleges, each with its own faculty and its 
own, often differing, ways of doing business. To correct, at 
least in part, this tendency, a new tutorial system of divisional, 
as opposed to departmental, specialization has been recently cre- 
ated. The change involves the establishment of three new divi- 
sional committees, in natural science, social science, and lan- 
guages and literatures. Supplementing the work of the more 
narrowly circumscribed departments, the new committees will 
have charge of the new ‘‘divisional majors’’ in their respective 
fields. 

When, for example, an upperclassman wishes to do advanced 
work not in the restricted field of economics, but in the broader 
field of the social sciences, he will not apply primarily to a de- 
partment head for guidance. Instead he will turn to one of the 
three divisional committees for advice and for the administration 
of his tutorial work. 

This departure is in no sense a revolution in the program of 
the college. The new opportunity will appeal primarily to pros- 
pective teachers in high schools who are often called on, espe- 
cially in the smaller schools, to teach two, or even more, related 
subjects. It is, however, expected to appeal to others desiring a 
broad but thorough education which retains the peculiar advan- 
tages of the tutorial system. 
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Tutorial work does not necessarily mean highly specialized 
work, but rather individualized work, by whatever method would 
best aim at the goal in view, which is in this case primarily that 
of the comprehensive examination. A student enrolled as a 
‘‘tutee’’ in both history and economics would not, of course, take 
the same comprehensive examination as that given to a straight 
history senior, but a modified sort prepared by both departments. 

There are several major and obvious criticisms of the philoso- 
phy that has taken such firm hold of the Buffalo faculty. Its 
expense ; its tendency to premature specialization ; the difficulty, 
especially in an urban university, in being able to select enough 
students who will profit by this type of instruction: all these have 
caused sufficient worry and thought each year—each time that 
we have reviewed our decision—to prevent the system from ever 
being static. The faculty is firmly convinced that all these lia- 
bilities and handicaps are more than balanced by the individuali- 
zation of instruction, the stimulation of independent creative en- 
deavor, and the increase in the capacity for self-education which 
have indubitably been the results, during the last five years, of 
perhaps the most radical departure from the old ways of curricu- 
lum-building that higher education can show. For there are no 
required courses whatever, not even in the underclass years. A 
separate curriculum, in effect, is made not only for upperclass- 
men but even for freshmen, based on their capacities, their needs, 
and their plans. 
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THE TWO UNIT PLAN AT MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


MARY E. WOOLLEY 
PRESIDENT OF Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


FIFTEEN students entered upon the ‘‘Two-unit Plan’’ in Sep- 

tember, 1935; at mid-years two were transferred to the gen- 
eral course and two from the general course to the new plan. The 
plan ‘‘grew out of the desire to test the advantages in a program 
of study which limited the number of subjects calling for the stu- 
dent’s interest and effort at a given time’’ and the preliminary 
report presented by the faculty committee having special over- 
sight of the plan, considers that even in the first year, ‘‘it has 
demonstrated its value as an arrangement for the conservation 
of energy.’’ 

The students lived in a separate and smaller house, ‘‘ The Syca- 
mores,’’ with a resident director, but for the second year will live 
in the larger house with the students enrolled for the general 
course, giving the separate house to the new group of freshmen. 

In some cases a unit has been within a given department; in 
some it has cut across department lines, ‘‘combining closely re- 
lated subjects.’? The work has been done in certain cases, in con- 
ference with the instructor alone; in others, partly in conference, 
partly in class. All along the line the effort has been to keep 
arrangements flexible, in order to meet individual needs. Two or 
three evenings of each week, members of the faculty or of the 
administration dine at the house; some evenings have been de- 
voted to reading aloud French literature; some to music and 
informal group activities. 

The ‘‘findings’’ of the faculty committee which has had special 
supervision of the ‘‘two-unit students’’ are as follows: 


It has been found that the good student profits most by 
this independent program—not necessarily the student of 
A grade, but one who has the will to succeed, good habits 
of work and special interests. Those who do not need the 
routine of the classroom and the impetus of competition to 
do good work find in it the greatest advantages. 

At the beginning of her course the student is urged to look 
ahead and work out a tentative program for the four years. 
She is not committed to the program as outlined, but may 
change and expand it, as her interest grows. Thus, two stu- 
dents who at first were very certain they would study no 
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science, but would save all their time for literature, have 
obtained some idea of the importance of science in the 
modern world through a unit in composition based on writers 
of the nineteenth century, including such men as Darwin 
and Huxley. A biology student, at first entirely devoted to 
a study of the life-cycle of a particular insect, while ap- 
proaching her subject from a purely scientific point of view, 
was attracted into the study of folk lore and literature which 
had grown up around it. Her capacity to write descriptive 
prose was increased by writing up the results of her re- 
searches under the supervision of the English Department. 

The student’s unit may require a synthesis of the college 
curriculum. One student of Greek civilization has drawn 
upon philosophy, art, literature and history. Such a syn- 
thesis is possible because the two-unit student is not bound 
by fixed courses but is free to take up the various phases of 
her subject at the appropriate time. She avoids the over- 
lapping that would occur if she took separate courses in each 
of these subjects, and at the same time she correlates them 
as she could not do in any other way. 

The result of this method of approach to a college educa- 
tion for the students in the group cannot as yet be deter- 
mined with any degree of finality. But if enthusiasm for 
their work, and their development during this year that they 
have been in it are any criteria, the success of the plan so far 
has been real. The development of these students has nat- 
urally been uneven, but in practically all cases it has been 
sufficiently promising to afford satisfaction. The individual 
work has led to the discovery of their weaknesses and faults, 
often sooner than in regular course work, and also shown 
ways to correct them. For example, those whose training 
in English composition was not adequate have done special 
work in it in connection with one of their units. On the 
other hand, a student’s special aptitudes and abilities have 
also become evident more quickly, so that she could be given 
work of the quality for which she was ready. Thus she has 
made progress at the rate and to the degree that she was 
fitted to make it. The faculty reports submitted at the close 
of the year’s work have indicated in most instances decided 
growth in power of expression, and power to think critically. 

The student’s reactions to the plan have been unreservedly 
enthusiastic. They have appreciated the responsibility that 
lies on them to arrange and make the most of their time, and 
the opportunity to set their own pace and follow the lines 
of their own interests. They have thought and are thinking 
seriously about the meaning of their education in relation to 
the aims and accomplishments of the modern college. 











THE COLLEGE LIBRARY, AN INTELLECTUAL 
BAROMETER 


MARY HAMMOND 
LIBRARIAN OF OLIVET COLLEGE 


[NX ADJUSTING the library to the new plan of education at 

Olivet, there was not so much to do as one might expect. The 
only difficulty lay in getting used to the fact that students really 
were interested in doing some individual work. In the past the 
college library, in general, has been a tool which was never used to 
the fullest extent possible. Now the readjustment of the educa- 
tional procedures has made it possible to take fuller advantage of 
the library. The change has meant a greater real demand for the 
books on hand, and also for books not on hand. It has meant a 
greater interest in the library and library affairs on the part of 
everyone concerned. 

I will quote some figures from my report to the president last 
spring to show this increased demand. Books which are not on 
reserve and may be withdrawn for two weeks, had an increased 
circulation for February, March, April, May and June, of about 
50 per cent over the same months of the previous year when we 
were still under the old system. With about the same number of 
students on the campus, this is proof that more books are being 
read. The books placed on reserve by the professors also had an 
increased use—a further proof that the increase is real, and due to 
the new plan entirely. But it is the books not on any reading list, 
not suggested by professors, which show that independent study 
is being done. The books withdrawn in this category were from 
all over the library, in all fields. 

In the field of the social sciences, the reserve collection is large 
and varied, and so we have been letting these books go out any 
time during the day to be due the next morning. The head of 
the department feels that this helps get the student out of the 
habit of using just one book, or of having a ‘‘favorite’’ book. He 
believes that there is no one book, except in rare cases, and that 
the student should consult many books in order to learn. If his 
‘‘favorite’’ book is out, the student in the social sciences must read 
another, and so he learns that there are many books which will 
serve his purpose. 
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As Peyton Hurt says in an article in the Library Journal: 
‘* As long as instructors assign exactly what the students are to 
read, the librarians can content themselves with supplying the 
materials on demand. But when the student is thrown upon his 
own resources, the librarians must take part in supervising and 
directing student reading.’’ That is the stimulating part of our 
work at Olivet. Students come with all sorts of questions, and we 
must help them find the information they need. This means that 
we have to function as reference librarians more than ever before. 
When the library merely supplied the books assigned for outside 
reading, and once in a while the material for a paper, we had an 
easy but dull time of it. Now we must be upon on our toes every 
minute, ready to advise and assist in collecting material on all 
sorts of topics. This is better for the library, because at last we 
are called upon for all we can possibly supply, and then for more 
which we cannot. We do not have the ‘‘peak load’’ assignments 
which Mr. Hurt speaks of in the same article I just quoted, because 
each student has an individual interest and is allowed to work 
along lines of his own choosing. For instance, no whole group of 
students is assigned to a single topic for report. They choose their 
own from a wide range. 

I find that students under our new plan are more interested in 
books and reading in general. They want books to read for plea- 
sure as well as for information, but more often than not, the book 
chosen is on something in which they are academically interested. 
Before the new plan was adopted, I put books out on display which 
were not on any reading list, but which were of general interest— 
such things as biography, travel, plays, books such as Beers’s The 
Mind that Found Itself, and the like. These were rarely circu- 
lated. The student did his required outside reading, and felt 
that he was through. I have many times had to feel apologetic for 
some poor book which a student assistant would call to my atten- 
tion with the remark ‘‘ Who in the world would ever want to take 
this one out?’’ Now I put out a new display, and before the day 
is over, if I have chosen the books well, more than half of them have 
been taken out, and I must get some more. 

Another thing we notice is the development of personal libraries 
among the students. Last year a prize of $50.00 was offered to the 
student who had, during his four years in college, developed the 
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best (not the largest) personal library. The entries were not all 
that we hope to have in the future, but a great deal was done just 
in one year. The proprietor of the college book store, says that 
over 50 per cent of the students are now buying books for their 
personal libraries. He is selling books to the societies for fra- 
ternity and sorority libraries, and he also reports that a better 
type of book is being bought this year than last. In other words, 
he can see in this short time that the students’ reading tastes are 
improving. Before the new plan was adopted at Olivet the book 
store sold textbooks only. Money formerly spent wholly on text- 
books now goes into books which are chosen by the student himself, 
and will be kept, not sold back as soon as the course is over. 

There are many things which we must do in the future better 
to serve the needs of the new plan of education at Olivet, but they 
are mainly the things which it is a joy to do. We must provide a 
browsing room, more reading room space, and many more books. 
We ourselves must become more capable of helping the student 
with his individual study problems, and in general make the 
library live up to the idea that the ‘‘library is the heart of the 


educational system.’’ 

















OBSERVATIONS ON EDUCATION FOR POLITICS IN 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES* 


KARL POLANYI 
PoLiTIcAL SCIENTIST, AUTHOR, LECTURER 


(THERE is a gulf between the structural life of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon countries which makes a parallel of any single 
aspect of the two societies almost impossible. Rather than at- 
tempting a parallel, therefore, I shall write a few notes on the 
process of education for politics in England and the United States, 
using the terms education and politics in their broadest sense. 

The United States was established as a society rather than as a 
state. It is probably the only instance known in history that such 
a task has been deliberately undertaken or even conceived of. All 
other countries now in existence were born as states, most of them 
as the outcome of conquest. By refusing to recognize the neces- 
sity of territorial sovereignty and state power as the prerequisite 
for society, Americans rejected the idea of politics, which refer 
directly to the establishment of such sovereignty and power. As 
a result politics, in every sense of the term, have remained a 
peripheric and subsidiary sphere in the great American experi- 
ment. 

In England, as in all other countries of the Western type, the 
state and politics occupy the center of the stage. The road to 
change leads mainly through national legislation. State and 
politics are the sole instrument through which members of the 
community can direct society. The citizen in England, therefore, 
is related primarily to politics, whereas in America he is related 
to society direct. Education for politics in England means edu- 
cation for the use of power, personal preparation for rule. In 
America, education for politics is almost a contradiction in terms, 
the corresponding process would be education for society. In- 
stead of being a preparation for rule, it is a preparation for 
adjustment to one’s surroundings. 

In the matter of foreign policy English and American mentality 
differ. Great Britain, an island empire depending not only for 
her security but also for her raw materials and markets upon her 
possessions overseas, regards her participation in world affairs 
as a matter of course. The United States, on the other hand, with 

* Reprinted by permission from the News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Vol. 12, No. 3, December 1, 1936. 
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few possessions overseas, tends to be indifferent to happenings on 
other continents. Americans have difficulty in realizing that 
neutrality is not a state that can be secured by the mere wish to 
adhere to it. While the English have developed a remarkable 
capacity for a pragmatic understanding of foreign conditions and 
conflicts, which helps them greatly in refraining from taking sides 
in the latter, the American public lacks the technique of swift 
appreciation of the relevant facts on both sides and is easily per- 
suaded that principles of universal validity must exist which, if 
properly applied, should settle the rights and wrongs of a dispute. 
That illusions of this kind are not conducive to the attainment of 
the coveted neutrality is readily understood by intelligent anti- 
isolationists who realize the great importance of education on 
international affairs as a technique of maintaining peace. 

In the matter of change and stability English and American 
social structures are manifestly poles apart. America of today 
is the outcome of one long sustained surge of change and since 
it did not look to the state to shape its social destiny, it was 
necessary to evolve some educative process to do this. Hence, 
Americans have acquired knowledge of the manifold correlations 
involved in social change. English society, which continues to 
embody the principles of feudal social organization more com- 
pletely than any other society of Western industrial civilization, 
has become a society of stability and security—a security, how- 
ever, based upon social inequality. 

Education for politics in such a society is the education of a 
privileged class for the task of leadership, responsibility and rule, 
supplemented by the corresponding education of the other classes 
to be led and ruled. Only through the grant of a scholarship to 
a higher educational institution can the offspring of the common 
people in England escape this socially degrading form of aphasia. 
In such a case, however, the privileged child must join a higher 
strata for good and all. For if later in life his children were to 
consort with their less fortunate cousins, they would be in danger 
of picking up an accent and thus losing caste. In England dis- 
tinctions of speech have almost the rigidity of a color bar. Segre- 
gation of the children of the poor is the consequence. The 
English have become so accustomed to segregation of social classes 
that the political unity of the nation instead of being endangered, 
has been, at least in the past, definitely strengthened by this sys- 
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tem. The Labor Party as a whole, like the English working class 
itself, shares the national outlook and refuses seriously to chal- 
lenge the dual system of education. This explains the continued 
rule of the upper class in England whatever the complexion of 
Parliament happens to be. 

It is doubtful whether England will be able to hold her own 
in the international field under her present system of education. 
The outlook of the upper class in world polities is practical and 
realistic. Public schools like Eton, Harrow, Rugby, or Win- 
chester ; the old universities of Oxford and Cambridge; an admir- 
able tradition of conferences, debates, summer schools and care- 
fully prepared discussions, help to keep the upper classes up to 
the mark. The outlook of the working classes, on the other hand, 
is sentimental and idealist in the sense of being out of touch with 
reality. This fact may be of serious consequence for Great 
Britain’s national policy in the near future. During the Ethi- 
opian crisis the failure of the Labor Party to face the realities 
of the situation was due to absence of any political education of 
an active and positive kind in the masses. The efforts which the 
educational organizations of the working classes, especially the 
Workers Educational Association, are making to supplement this 
need, seem at present hardly adequate to the task. 

More is involved than may be apparent on the surface. The 
big industrial countries, whether democratic or not, are proceed- 
ing towards a unification of their cultural and educational life 
on a national scale. Some countries, including those with a Fas- 
cist régime, are achieving this on an authoritarian basis; others, 
like the United States, have attained an unparalleled unification 
of the average level of national culture and education on the basis 
of political democracy. The United States is today, except for 
the segregated races, overwhelmingly a nation of one speech, one 
behavior, one standard of manners, one outlook, irrespective of 
income classes. They can compete in educational unity with any 
type of authoritarian state. 

Still the United States will not, presumably be able to forego 
for long an education for politics in the strict sense. The problem 
of the federal, i.e., the national government is posed by history. 
Whatever the answer will prove to be, the task of educating public 
opinion in both domestic and foreign affairs, will be present in the 
future. Many a new and complex problem will have to be faced. 
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EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE FOREIGN STUDENT SCHOLARSHIP EXCHANGE 
MARTHA T. BOARDMAN 


N A recent report Dean Gildersleeve remarks that of all the 
efforts made by Barnard College to promote international 
understanding and good will, none has been more important than 
the interchange of foreign students and teachers. Many college 
administrators will agree with her. A program of international 
reciprocity of this type has been carried on with fruitful results 
for almost twenty years. In the March, 1919, Bunuetin the 
following statement appears: 


In an address delivered recently before a great convention 
in one of the cities of the South, the French High Commis- 
sioner at Washington, after speaking of the desirability of 
establishing and maintaining the closest possible relation- 
ship between the people of the two Republics (the French 
Republic and the United States of America), mentioned the 
exchange of professors and students as the first among the 
important means by which this result is to be accomplished. 


The French High Commissioner was speaking of the French Ex- 
change Scholarships in the initiation of which by the Association 
of American Colleges in January, 1918, every member of the 
Association may find satisfaction.* These exchange scholarships 
for French students form a vital part of the broader program of 
foreign student exchange now administered by the Institute of 
International Education. This year more than one hundred 
foreign students who received fellowships or scholarships under 
its auspices have come to the United States for study. The 
largest groups came from France and Germany, with France 
slightly in the lead. Students came also from Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, Hungary, Norway, and Switzerland, from all the 

* About the first of April of the same year the Emergency Council of 
Education unanimously adopted the following motion: “That the Council 
go on record as approving the movement to provide scholarships for at 
least 100 French women to study in approved American colleges and that 


the Association of American Colleges be recognized as the agency in 
charge of this undertaking.” 
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South American and two Central American countries. Arrange- 
ments had been made to bring over several Spanish students but 
because of the unsettled conditions in that country, they did not 
come. 

In the BuLLETIN of March, 1920, a review of the origin of the 
Exchange Scholarship plan was contributed by Dr. Kelly, from 
which it appears that 230 scholarships were offered by American 
colleges and universities in 1918 to French young women; that 
250 French girls applied for these scholarships. One hundred 
and thirty-five were selected by competitive processes, and 114 
actually arrived in the United States. Also, that in 1918-19, 
thirty-eight disabled French soldiers arrived and studied during 
the academic year in our colleges. In September, 1919, eighty- 
seven girls arrived under the auspices of the Association, and 
with those remaining from the year before, there were altogether 
182 French girls studying in American colleges that year. The 
list of institutions approved by the Association in which French 
students were placed during the two academic years included six- 
teen tax-supported colleges and universities, forty-five indepen- 
dent and denominational colleges and universities, twenty 
women’s colleges and ten Catholic institutions. The ages of the 
girls, both for the first and second year, ranged from sixteen and 
a half to twenty-eight years, the average being twenty-one, plus. 

The French Government began the process of offering scholar- 
ships to American students in the summer of 1919—four ad- 
vanced scholarships and twenty scholarships in French Lycées 
were offered for the year 1919-20. The French authorities ex- 
pressed preference for girls from eighteen to twenty years of age 
for the Lycée scholarships, and out of many applicants seventeen 
young women were selected by personal interview for such 
appointment. 

In November, 1919, the Office National—the National Office of 
Universities and Schools affiliated with the French Department 
of Education—sent Mr. J. J. Champenois to the United States 
as its representative. He made immediate contact with the Asso- 
ciation office, with the colleges offering scholarships, and with the 
French students, rendering wise counsel and cooperating cor- 
dially with them all for the success of the project. 

In 1919, the French Government made Dr. Kelly a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in recognition of his outstanding service 
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in the organization and administration of the French exchange 
scholarships. Later, Dr. Cowling was honored in like manner, 
being made an officer of the Legion of Honor. 

The French Exchange Scholarships continued under the direc- 
tion of the Association of American Colleges until April, 1920. 
About that time the pressure of other duties in the Association 
office became so great that it seemed imperative to adopt a new 
arrangement, and President Frederick C. Ferry of Hamilton 
College, then President of the Association, issued the following 
official statement regarding the transfer of the scholarship proj- 
ect to a special committee under general supervision of the 
American Council on Education: 


As is generally known, the Association of American Col- 
leges had charge of the administration of the French ex- 
change scholarships on this side of the ocean from the very 
inception of the plan. The actual conduct of these affairs 
was in the very able hands of the Executive Secretary of the 
Association, Dr. Robert L. Kelly. Last spring his other 
tasks became so exacting, and, in particular, the American 
Education Survey made so great demands on his time as to 
force him to request release from this charge. Accordingly, 
the Executive Committee of the Association voted on March 
24, 1920, to yield to his wishes and to transfer this important 
undertaking to a committee made up for the purpose from 
various interested bodies under the leadership and general 
charge of the American Council on Education. This trans- 
fer became effective on April 7, 1920. 


Dr. Kelly remained a member of the special administrative 
committee in charge of this work for many years. In December, 
1923, he received a cordial invitation from the Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Francaises to visit French institutions and 
to deliver the following spring at the University of Paris a course 
of lectures on American university and college life. The invita- 
tion was seconded by an officer of the Association of Former 
Franco-American Scholars and read in part: 


I find it hard to say how anxiously we are waiting for an 
opportunity to show our gratitude, not only to yourself, but 
to the Association of American Colleges to which we owe so 
much. I already know that the Association of Former 
Franco-American scholars in the United States has made 
preparation towards your coming. ‘‘Your children’’—for 
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such is the expression they often use in speaking of you— 
will take very good care of Mrs. Kelly who, as we earnestly 
hope, will accompany you. 


The Association granted the necessary leave of absence, and in 
the spring of 1924 Dr. Kelly spent two months at the Sorbonne. 
The lectures, setting forth, at the suggestion of Mr. Champenois, 
what in France would be considered unusual phases of college 
administration, were subsequently revised and published in a 
small volume entitled Tendencies in College Administration, the 
second edition of which is now out of print. Certain chapters of 
the book were translated into French by Mlle. Andrée Pratoucy, 
the Secretary of the Association of Former Franco-American 
Scholars, and published in French magazines. 

Dr. Kelly during the years had made a comparative study of 
French and American education, which was presented at an 
annual meeting of the Association. Soon after his arrival here, 
the newly appointed French Ambassador at Washington, M. 
Daeschner, in an address at the University Club (New York) 
read in full this analysis of contrasts between American and 
French higher education and commented, ‘‘I would not change 
a word of it.’’ 

The French scholarships were administered by the American 
Council on Education for six years. In the spring of 1926 they 
were turned over to the Institute of International Education, 
becoming an integral part of its Foreign Student Exchange 
project. 

In his annual report for 1933, Dr. S. P. Duggan, Director of 
the Institute, included a two-page reference to the Scholarship 
Exchange plan. He referred to the Association of American 
Colleges as initiating the Franco-American exchange, the part 
taken by the Institute in 1919 in cordially weleoming and 
entertaining the incoming group that year in New York, even to 
the extent of sharing in the expense involved, and the appoint- 
ment of a Student Secretary for the Institute in 1920. He also 
traced the subsequent development of the Student Exchange by 
the Institute in cooperation with the American Council, begin- 
ning in 1922 by the reception of five Czechoslovakian students. 

For many years the Institute has held an informal three-day 
orientation conference with the incoming students at some suita- 
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ble point in or near New York early in the fall. The Directors 
of the Institute, the Executive Secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges and other distinguished interpreters of Amer- 
ican education and social life in the colleges have addressed these 
informal groups. Beginning in 1930 these conferences have been 
held annually with approximately one hundred students in 
attendance each year. Dr. Duggan says: 


The thoroughly congenial and helpful atmosphere pro- 
vided by these conferences has fostered the beginning of a 
mutual understanding that can hardly be over-estimated. 
The teas and other social events arranged during the Christ- 
mas holidays for those students who can include New York 
in their vacation days, offer an opportunity for an exchange 
of impressions and further strengthening of the friendships 
formed at the conferences. 


Thus does American higher education strive to break down 
divisive barriers of race and custom and to lay solid foundations 
for the development of intellectual reciprocity and international 
understanding. The Association counts it a privilege to have a 
share in this work. 











L’ASSOCIATION DES BOURSIERS ET BOURSIERES 
FRANCO-AMERICAINS 


ANDREE VERGER-PRATOUCY 
ForMER SECRETARY, AND ALUMNA OF ALMA COLLEGE 


OVEMBER 1922. Back in Paris and to my Latin Quarter’s 
room after two years of study in the United States, I have 
to resume my student life at the University of Paris. And I 
wonder why my home-coming day, in my own surroundings, 
among my own friends, is not so full of joy as it should be. To 
tell the truth, I have a strange feeling of loneliness. My room- 
mate is an old pal, and yet we do not understand each other as 
we used to. The Sorbonne is, as ever, a familiar hive but for 
me it lacks the social atmosphere I found over there, once the 
lectures were over. Strange as it seems, I have to get reac- 
quainted, to be reassimilated. I have new ideas, new likings, new 
needs. And I resent being such a queer unit lost in the crowd of 
unchanged individuals. 

Then I received a letter: it came from a group of similar 
‘‘queer units.’’ They had had the idea of uniting their changed 
viewpoints by recalling the experiences of their American life. 
They called their gathering Association des Boursiers et Bour- 
siéres Franco-Américains. They wanted me to join them, which 
I did, enthusiastically. Soon after they elected me ‘‘ general sec- 
retary,’’ which office I retained until I married in August, 1929, 
the recipient of an American medical scholarship. 

When I entered the Association it was already one year old. 
It had been founded and organized by one of the first ‘‘ Boursiers’’ 
sent to United States, Dr. Yves-Marie Biraud. How did he 
happen to think of such a group as a desirable and necessary 
one? This is what he told me about it: 


In September, 1919, the steamer ‘‘Touraine’’ brought over 
to the United States a dozen or so French Boursiers, includ- 
ing myself. They were to be scattered through an immense 
land, quite unknown to any of them. As sturdy as they 
were, that was quite a hardship, to be isolated at least a year 
in such foreign surroundings. Then I had the idea to keep 
the addresses of all of us so that we could send each other 
some 8.0.8. if need be. And need there was a little later, 
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when the france fell so that our purses became featherweight! 

Then I went back to Paris and my isolation seemed to me 
rather painful compared with the good fellowship and 
friendliness I had got used to in my American university. 
During my holidays, spent in Morvan, I met M. J. J. Cham- 
penois, the ‘‘guardian-angel’’ of the French Boursters in 
America. Under the spreading oaks which clad the steep 
suburbs of Lormes we talked and talked about our American 
experiences. And M. Champenois suggested to me the idea 
of a Boursiers grouping—not only of French Boursiers who 
had lived in America but also of American Boursiers who 
had been sent to French institutions of learning. 

M. Champenois pointed out the names of those ready to 
cooperate and promised the help of M. Petit-Dutaillis, Direc- 
tor of the Office National des Universités. He also gave me 
lots of good advice. 

According to the plans we had laid out together, the fall 
of 1921 saw the birth of a little provisional Committee of 
two French girls, former Boursiéres, two American Bour- 
siers and myself. Our first meeting, held on November 19, 
1921 at the Office National des Universités gathered a great 
number of former Boursiéres and Boursiers living in or near 
Paris. The proposed statutes were adopted and we made 
out a plan of ulterior meetings, the first one being a dance 
given on December 23d, in the beautiful reception rooms of 
the Franco-American Welfare Center. 

On January 7, 1922, a business meeting gave the Paris 
group of the Association a Committee made up as follows: 
President: M. Y. M. Biraud (Johns Hopkins University), 
Vice-President: Mile. J. Veillier (Syracuse University), 
Secretary: Mile. P. Allingry, Treasurer: M. M. Veillet-La- 
vallé (Trinity College, Washington, D. C.), American Coun- 
sellors: Vice-President: Miss A. Girard, Miss Grace O’Brien, 
Mr. Percival Bailey, Mr. Philipp Giddens. 

A little later on our Patronage Committee was formed, 
which included M. Leon Berard, former Minister of Public 
Instruction, officers of the Office National des Universités, 
Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador to France, Paul VanDyke, 
Director of the American University Union, and other lead- 
ers in public life. 

At M. Petit-Dutaillis’ request, the Ministére de l’Instruc- 
tion Publique awarded us a one thousand frances subvention. 
M. Petit-Dutaillis helped us greatly in letting us have the 
use of a room for our ‘‘Bureau’”’ at the Office National des 
Universités. We could then institute a ‘‘permanence’’ every 
day, during fixed hours, and we needed that to create the 
‘“Employment Office’’ which was an item in our plans. 
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We started our life: teas, dances, musical meetings, home- 
meetings, excursion-trips to Fontainebleau and St. Germain. 

In May, 1921, M. J. J. Champenois had organized in New 
York an American group. But the distribution of the mem- 
bers did not allow this group to lead a very active life. 


There ends the ‘‘pioneer’’ period of our Association. Mlle. 
Allingry having resigned the secretaryship to go back to the 
United States, the election of November, 1922, gave me her place. 

So great was the enthusiasm of the Committee, and of the 
Association’s charter members that my task was relatively easy. 
Our program had two main goals: (1) to promote friendly links 
between American and French members; (2) to offer material 
and moral help. The first goal was easily reached by means of 
our reunions, regularly held at the American University Women’s 
Club, and our spring picnics; one of those picnics took us to 
the Vallée de Chevreuse where we had the great honor and plea- 
sure of entertaining Dr. and Mrs. Kelly, who had come to France 
for a series of lectures to be given by Dr. Kelly at the Sorbonne. 
On that day we met and snapshotted Ras Taffari of Abyssinia, 
the Negus Haile Selassie to be. I had almost daily occasion to 
help American students coming to our office to ask for advice 
about their courses, lodgings, shopping, style of clothes to be 
worn for such and such event. Sometimes I had to help dry 
some homesick cheeks; or soften some irritation occasioned by 
petty misunderstandings between ‘‘Madame la Directrice’’ and 
‘‘Miss America.’’ But the big affair was the financial help. In 
1923 we launched the ‘‘honor loan,’’ but we would have soon 
run bankrupt had we not found another way to provide money 
for all those in need of it. That other way was the ‘‘Employ- 
ment Office.’? We prepared a note advertising our abilities and 
sent it to the most important American and English firms, also 
to the French firms related to English-speaking countries. And 
our Employment Office centralized the offers and demands for: 
literary, commercial or political secretarial work, translations, 
French or English tutoring, interpreters and so on... . The 
New York Herald helped us on its publicity page. The British 
Chamber of Commerce took our application blanks to its own 
‘‘Employment Office.’”? The Office National du Commerce 
Extérieur offered us free advertising. 
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The result of those efforts was encouraging: besides numerous 
demands for part-time teachers or tutors, two of our girl mem- 
bers were offered good positions at the Michelin plant; another 
was taken as a secretary by the Maison Cartier, Jewellers; piles 
of translations to be done were brought to us—among them some 
original ones, as a collection of ‘‘menu’’ cards, and a play where 
the Apache language had to be translated into gangster slang. 

Keeping closely in touch with the Boursiers still located in the 
United States, we encouraged exchanges of impressions and re- 
ported them, as well as our activities, in our annual Bulletin. Let 
me quote a few of the most interesting lines I received during 
my seven years of work with the Association: 


. . . I was struck by the social atmosphere of the univer- 
sity : the life in dormitories, the various and numerous meet- 
ings of the students—all that was new to me. . . . I was led 
little by little to think of Harvard not only as an ‘‘institu- 
tion of learning,’’ but at the same time as a place in which 
the students live in a kind of brotherhood. 





. . . I find this statement everywhere emphasized that one 
of the best things one gets from a university training is the 
ability to learn and a kind of general culture which develops 
those ill defined qualities which, as they say, ‘‘make a man.”’ 





. . . The question of value is sometimes misunderstood, 
and they thus convert all value into prices; when they want 
to judge something they say ‘‘it is worth so much,’’ but 
what about the things which cannot be sold or bought?”’ 





. . . I noticed that here (in the United States) relations 
between professors and students differ greatly from those 
we are used to in France. The American professor is a big 
friend for his pupils. Occasionally teased but always 
respected, he is really as an elder brother. 





. . . There are lots of things which at first amazed and 
even shocked me. Then I tried to understand, and I soon 
realized that I was no longer shocked nor amazed. Is that 
what they call ‘‘ Americanization?”’ 


Dr. Yves-Maris Biraud, our first President, had gone back 
to the United States as a Chapman scholar. M. Louis Bonnerot 
(Indiana University) took his place with M. Mare Veillet-Laval- 
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lée as Vice-President. Always ready to help, they both worked 
hard to keep the Association on its ascending way. The Ameri- 
can Library extended its services to us without fees. We started 
also a little library of our own and would have stretched our 
ambition on a bigger plan had not the lack of room stopped it. 

We ‘‘adopted’’ the members of the so-called ‘‘Kirkbride 
group,’’ girl and boy students spending their junior year in 
France according to the Delaware Plan. They came to our 
dances, went with us on our picnics. And Mr. Kirkbride used 
to choose among the members of our Association the ‘‘guest- 
friends’’ to be taken with his students to the Opéra or the 
Comédie Frangatse, or invited to the Thanksgiving Dinner. 

In short, the Association tried always to keep what we could 
eall a ‘‘congenial atmosphere,’’ recalling American days and 
American ways to French members, bringing our American 
friends into closer, quicker and easier acquaintance with French 
people and customs. As M. Veillet-Lavallée, Vice-President, 
once said: ‘‘a real international sorority-fraternity had been 
founded.’’ A sorority-fraternity which attained its aims by 
simple means: Solidarity and Friendship. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
JANUARY—APRIL, 1937 


January 
11-13 Council of Church Boards of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
14-15 Association of American Colleges, Washington, D. C. 
18 National Committee on Education by Radio, New York 
City. 
February 
15-16 American Medical Association, Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals, Chicago, Il. 
17-19 National Association of Collegiate Deans and Regis- 
trars in Negro Schools, Baton Rouge, La. 
17-20 American College Personnel Association, New Orleans, 
La. 
20-25 American Educational Research Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 
20-25 National Education Association, Department of Deans 
of Women, New Orleans, La. 
20-25 National Education Association, Department of Super- 
intendence, New Orleans, La. 
25-27 Progressive Education Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
26-27 American Association of Junior Colleges, Dallas, Tex. 
March 
15-19 American Association of University Women, Savannah, 


Ga. 
April 
7-10 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, Ill. 
21-24 American Physical Education Association, New York 
City. 
March or 
April 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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NEW MEN AND MEASURES 
NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. President-Elect, Edmund E. 
Day, Director of the Social Sciences of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and the General Education Board. 

Dana College, Blair, Neb. Christian X. Hansen, Professor of 
Education of Dana College. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Raphael C. McCarthy, 
8.J., Professor of Psychology and Director of the Depart- 
ment, St. Louis University. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. Sister Mary Consuela, Princi- 
pal, Immaculata High School. 

University of Arizona, Tuscon, Ariz. Paul S. Burgess, Dean of 
College of Agriculture, University of Arizona. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. President-Elect, 
Fred Engelhardt, head of Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Minnesota. 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Tenn. Judson A. 
Rudd, formerly Acting President. 





HOME BACKGROUNDS are important, but a study made at 

Ohio State University recently as to whether a student fol- 
lowing his father in the same business or profession was more 
successful in college by reason of his home environment than those 
selecting other occupations, indicated this played a less important 
part than has generally been assumed. Tabulations showed top 
ratings in honor lists were shared equally by the children of en- 
gineers and laborers, with the sons and daughters of merchants 
and business executives only slightly behind. Students with 
parents in sixty different vocations won honor rating at Ohio 
State in the winter quarter. No son of a dentist made the dental 
honor list. In education, the honor list included 130 names, but 
only ten were children of teachers. Four of the star students in 
veterinary medicine were sons of veterinarians, as against forty- 
six who were not. Ten of thirty-seven high-ranking engineering 
freshmen were following their fathers’ footsteps. In agriculture 
and commerce about half of the honor students were taking up 
the same line of work as their fathers. 
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THE McGREGOR COLLEGE PLAN 


RANDOLPH G. ADAMS 
DIRECTOR OF THE CLEMENTS LIBRARY, THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


[NY 1933 the late Tracy W. McGregor, of Detroit, put into opera- 

tion a plan to aid college libraries in the collection and preser- 
vation of rare Americana. In essence, the project was this: that 
McGregor Fund (a Michigan corporation) would provide $500 
per institution per year, to colleges which would match that sum. 
The resulting $1000 per year was to be spent, under certain con- 
ditions, by the college library, on rare, scarce, or uncommon 
source material in American history, of the type which ordinarily 
a college library budget would not permit the college to acquire. 
The Plan was managed in cooperation with a committee of the 
American Historical Association. 

Certain fundamental principles have guided this work. As the 
Plan grew from a lifetime of experience of a man who had de- 
voted himself to philanthropy and charity, this was no ill nor 
hastily conceived experiment. As Mr. McGregor was a deep and 
wide reader in the fields of English and American literature and 
history, he was as ready to understand the emotional needs of 
man, as he was to feel and to satisfy intellectual and physical 
needs. The conception was as much a venture in book-loving 
and book-collecting as it was a scheme for adding textual material 
to the participating college libraries. At the same time due em- 
phasis has been placed upon the use of such Americana by the 
faculties and properly qualified students of the participating col- 
leges. Himself a product of a metropolitan and urban center, 
Mr. McGregor felt that, in the selection of the colleges, the Plan 
should tend to avoid areas where there is already a considerable 
concentration of rare Americana. In general, it was felt that the 
college which emphasizes primarily the four-year liberal arts 
course, should be preferred to the great university. This pointed 
rather clearly to colleges in the South, Middle West and Far 
West. 

A considerable emphasis has been laid upon the books, from 
the standpoint of descriptive, as well as critical bibliography. 
All the books acquired on the Plan are regarded as sufficiently 
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unusual to warrant their being placed in the Rare Book Room, 
Treasure Room or equivalent section of the participating library. 
This is distinctly in line with a growing feeling in the library 
world that institutional libraries in general, as well as libraries 
devoted solely to the preservation of rare books, are guing to have 
to take cognizance of the fact that rare Americana must be pre- 
served in many places. America has no one bibliographical 
center, such as London is for England, or Paris for France. The 
capital of the United States is not its metropolis. 

Upon the death of Mr. McGregor, in the spring of 1936, the 
responsibility for carrying on the Plan has devolved upon the 
committee of the American Historical Association. This body 
consists of William W. Bishop, Librarian of the University Li- 
brary, the University of Michigan; J. Franklin Jameson, Chief 
of the Division of Manuscripts, the Library of Congress; Leonard 
L. Mackall, President of the Bibliographical Society of America; 
Conyers Read, Executive Secretary of the American Historical 
Association ; Lawrence C. Wroth, Librarian of the John Carter 
Brown Library, Brown University; Kathryn Slagle, Secretary ; 
and the Chairman and Director of the Plan, Randolph G. Adams, 
Director of the Clements Library, the University of Michigan. 

The following colleges have seen in the Plan a real oppor- 
tunity, and are now actively participating: Allegheny College 
(Pennsylvania), Dartmouth College (New Hampshire), Emory 
University (Georgia), Florida State College for Women, Lafay- 
ette College (Pennsylvania), Mills College (California), Mt. 
Holyoke College (Massachusetts), Wake Forest College (North 
Carolina), Wesleyan College (Georgia), and the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary (Virginia). 

As future support of the project is now generously assured by 
the Trustees of McGregor Fund, the administrators of the Plan 
feel justified in inviting inquiries from other colleges where the 
need for such library development may be felt. Communica- 
tions may be directed to the Chairman at the Clements Library, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 








CORNELL ALUMNI FUND 


DURBIN G the past year, for the first time since 1932, the Cornell 

Alumni Fund passed the $100,000 mark, according to a report 
recently released by Archie M. Palmer, ’18, executive secretary of 
the Cornellian Council. The Cornellian Council, now in its 
twenty-eighth year, is the official fund-raising agency of Cornell 
University. 

When the fiscal year of the 1936 Alumni Fund closed on June 
30, a total of $110,234.07, of which $72,289.69 was in unrestricted 
gifts, had been received from 6,256 contributors. A definite 
turning-point in the curve of alumni support of the University 
had been reached the preceding year, when the steady decline 
both in the number and in the amount of contributors since the 
peak year of 1930 had been checked and $88,870.84 had been re- 
ceived from 5,628 alumni and other friends of Cornell, $70,145.62 
being unrestricted as to use. It was this aid which enabled the 
University to operate during the year with the most favorable 
financial showing in five years, again proving the importance to 
Cornell of the unrestricted Alumni Fund. 

The efforts of the Cornellian Council during the past year 
were devoted largely to increasing the number of alumni con- 
tributors. As a result there were listed among the subscribers 
to the 1936 Alumni Fund many who were making their first gifts, 
as well as a large number who have not been giving regularly dur- 
ing recent years. The executive committee of the Council be- 
lieves that the interest of an alumnus in his university is enhanced 
if he becomes a regular contributor to its financial support; and 
that perhaps the most important objective of the Council is to 
increase the number of regularly contributing graduates and 
former students. 

The Cornell Alumni Fund, which is one of the major activities 
conducted by the Cornellian Council, is one of the oldest and most 
successful of the systematic efforts among American higher edu- 
cational institutions to ‘‘stimulate the interest of the alumni in 
the financial support of the university,’’ having been founded in 
1908. In 1930, as a result of the spontaneous response of Cornell 
alumni all over the world to the Alumni Fund Roll Call held that 
year, Cornell set a record, with 10,134 contributors, that has yet 
to be equalled by any alumni group. 
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The total gifts to Cornell reported at Commencement amounted 
to $614,619.52, including among others: an anonymous gift of 
$75,000 for the Medical College endowment; $10,000 from the 
estate of Willard Austen, 791, for a book fund; $3,000 from the 
same estate to establish the Moses Coit Tyler Prize Fund ; $20,000 
from the estate of Katherene Fruin Colnon to establish a scholar- 
ship fund in memory of Redmond Stephen Colnon, ’87; $10,000 
from the estate of Newton C. Fassett, ’04, to establish an endow- 
ment fund in his name; $10,000 from the estate of Annie M. 
Hatch to establish a scholarship for Indian students; $245,110 
from the John McMullen Trust for scholarships in engineering ; 
$13,677.19 from the estate of L. L. Seaman, ’72, for addition to 
the fund which bears his name; $1,000 from William F. E. Gur- 
ley, ’77, to establish the Anna S. Gurley Memorial Book Fund; 
$1,000 from Mrs. Julius S. Weyl as a memorial to James S. Weyl, 
’29 ; a further contribution of $1,000 from Mrs. Harry Snyder to 
the Harry Snyder Research Fund; and a number of grants from 
educational foundations, which bear witness to Cornell’s high 
standing and prestige in the educational world. 





ASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY has recently been 

strengthened by two legacies which constitute the largest ad- 
ditions to its resources in its entire history. In January, 1935, 
John Barton Payne, head of the American Red Cross, left his 
residuary estate, valued at approximately $1,000,000, to be 
divided between the Red. Cross, William and Mary College, and 
Washington and Lee University. 

In September, 1936, the death of Mrs. R. P. Doremus, in New 
York, released to the college the Doremus estate amounting to 
approximately $1,500,000—willed to the institution in February, 
1913, but subject to a life interest on the part of Mrs. Doremus. 
The following story has a basis of actual fact. Mr. Doremus, 
whose mother was a Virginian, resolved to leave his estate to a 
Southern institution. He visited several of the schools incognito. 
On the William and Lee campus he met a student whose courtesy 
and general intelligence so impressed the visitor, that then and 
there the first disposition in favor of Washington and Lee was 
formed. 

Both of these gifts are unrestricted. 











STATEMENT ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM OF THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION* 


UR AMERICAN democracy is in the process of adjusting 

itself to the dislocations that have occurred in our economic 
life and is in search of new mechanisms to promote the liberty 
and equality to which our nation is dedicated. Thoughtful 
people sense the danger that good intention may outstrip wis- 
dom, and there is a growing sensitivity concerning the various 
freedoms that must at all costs be preserved if democracy is to 
survive. In the forefront of these freedoms is the freedom to 
teach, the right of schools and the means of education to search 
out and propagate the truth. 

Academic freedom is not academic license. It does not guar- 
antee to any individual the right to teach whatever he pleases 
nor to impose on the immature, the uncritical, the unwary, his 
own untested intellectual idiosyncracies. It must not be for- 
gotten that man is essentially a social being, that he is begotten 
by and must live with his fellows. There are truths that under- 
lie the proper and just association of man with man. To these 
truths we have a sacred obligation. 

Academic freedom is freedom to teach what is true and to 
receive instruction in what is true. When it comes to defining 
what is true, Catholic education seeks the guidance not only of 
the natural law but of the supernatural revelation that has come 
to us from God through Jesus Christ, Our Lord, and which is 
interpreted for us by the Church. This truth we insist on our 
right to teach. We protest that those who maintain that educa- 
tion based on religion has no right to support from public funds 
are violating academic freedom. They are depriving a large 
group of their fellow-citizens of adequate facilities for instruct- 
ing their children in the truths they deem necessary for their 
eternal welfare and for the well-being of the State. 

The State has no authority to determine what is and what is 
not true. Its function is to see that adequate provisions are made 
for the education of all its citizens and that in every field that 
is necessary for the common welfare. When, in the name of 

* Adopted April 16, 1936. 
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academic freedom things are taught that violate the fundamental 
moral law, the State has the duty to intervene for the protection 
of its citizens and the preservation of its own existence. How- 
ever, there is no room in a free country for any centralized, 
political domination of education. Let not the schools be made 
the playthings of politics nor the organs of a false patriotism. 
Teachers are not civil servants—they are the agents of the home. 
When they are forced by law to take oaths of allegiance to the 
Government, a step is taken in a dangerous direction. The 
logical eventuality will be State monopoly of schools and an 
education based on political indoctrination. 

We insist on the fundamental right of the parent to control 
the education of his children. The school must correspond to 
the home of which it is, by nature and by history, an extension. 
Hence the necessity of safeguarding in every possible way, the 
American tradition of the local control of schools. We hereby 
voice once more, with all the emphasis of which we are capable, 
our opposition to the assumption on the part of the Federal 
Government of any authority over the schools of the United 
States. We are opposed to the creation of a Federal Department 
of Education, or of any mechanism that would amount to the 
same thing. We are concerned lest the activities in the field of 
education which the Federal Government has inaugurated be- 
cause of the exigencies of the times, may be organized on some 
permanent basis and the foundation thus be laid for the domina- 
tion of American education or any of its phases on the part of 


Washington. 





THE COOPERATIVE PURCHASING PLAN OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL BUYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


THEODORE M. JOHNSON 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


E DESIRE to effect economies in purchasing for educational 

institutions was the motivating force which led to the organi- 
zation of the Educational Buyers’ Association in Indianapolis in 
1921. The Association to-day considers its cooperative purchas- 
ing plan of great importance, but as only one of several 
major objectives. Unquestionably, however, the savings effected 
through the cooperative buying activities have constituted a firm 
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substructure in the building of the organization. Without it 
growth would have been seriously impeded; if, indeed, the Asso- 
ciation would have started at all. 

It is perhaps of no little significance that the plan at present 
used is substantially the same as the one originally devised. It 
is very simple in detail, the main reason for its continued use. 
There were (and still are) a number of factors which demanded 
that any plan adopted be one free of operating complexity and 
legal technicalities. The most important of these are: 


1. The wide distribution of the membership over forty-five 
states. 

2. The desire for freedom on the part of every member in the 
actual buying of his needs. 

3. The need for a flexible program. 

4. Variations in market conditions over such a wide territory. 

The plan is: 

1. A Committee of members decides what product or products 
should be considered for an agreement. 

2. The Committee then authorizes the Central Office of the 
Association to investigate contract. possibilities. 

3. The Central Office contacts firms who seem able to meet the 
requirements. 

4. Upon finding a firm that can offer an attractive proposal, 
the following arrangement is made: 

a. The Company agrees to grant a certain price to mem- 
bers of the Association based upon an estimate as to 
what the total needs of all members are. 

b. The Company usually agrees to permit the price to 
remain in force for a definitely agreed upon time, 
varying from 30 days to a year. 

ce. The Association assumes no responsibility for goods 
purchased by individual members. All orders are 
placed by members direct with the company, a copy 
of the order being mailed to the Central Office of the 
Association. 

d. The Association notifies the members of the optional 
agreement which has been made and members may 
use it as they see fit. 

e. The members send copies of orders placed to the Cen- 
tral Office as a matter of record only. Companies 
also furnish reports periodically to the Central Office. 


It is estimated that of the fifteen active optional agreements 
now in effect, 85 per cent of the membership use one or more. 
The total volume of business placed against these agreements 
for the year 1935 is estimated at $156,000. 











ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


Association of University and College Business Officers. Minutes of 
twenty-sixth meeting. 1936. 78 pp. pa. 

Bibliographies and Summaries in Education to July 1935. Walter S. Mon- 
roe and Louis Shores. H. W. Wilson Company, New York City. 1936. 
470 pp. $4.75. 

Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1935-36. Ruth A. Gray. 
Bulletin, 1936. No.5. United States Department of the Interior, Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 287 pp. pa. $.25. 

A Brief History of the Intercollegiate Conference of Faculty Representa- 
tives with Special Consideration of Athletic Problems. Carl D. Volt- 
mer. George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis. 1935. 100 pp. 

The Campus and Social Ideals. Harold S. Tuttle. Published by the 
Author, The City College, New York City. 1936. 88 pp. 

The Colleges and the Courts; judicial decisions regarding institutions of 
higher education in the United States. Edward C. Elliott and M. M. 
Chambers. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
New York City. 1936. 563 pp. pa. 

Directory of Colleges, Universities and Professional Schools Offering 
Training in Professions Other Than Those Concerned with Health and 
the Arts. Audrey O’Shea, comp. Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, Connecticut College, New London, Conn, 1936. 445 pp. pa. 
mimeo. $1.50. 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 1935-36. (no. 
3.) Donald B. Gilchrist, ed. H. W. Wilson Company, New York City. 
1936. 102 pp. pa. $2.00. 

Guide to Bibliographies of Theses. Thomas R. Palfrey and Henry E. Cole- 
man, Jr. comps. American Library Association, Chicago. 1936. 48 pp. 
pa. mimeo. $1.00. 

A History of Cumberland University, 1842-1935. Winstead P. Bone. 303 
pp. Published by The Author, Lebanon, Tenn. 1935. 

Instruction in Hygiene in Institutions of Higher Education. James F. 
Rogers, M.D. Bulletin 1936, No. 7. United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 47 pp. pa. $.10. 

The Library. Douglas Waples. IV. The Evaluation of Higher Institu- 
tions. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1936. 86 pp. $1.00. 

National Occupational Conference. Appraisals and abstracts of availa- 
ble literature on dietetics as an occupation (9 pp.); Landscape archi- 
tecture as an occupation (8 pp.); Occupation of the letter carrier (7 
pp.) ; Occupation of the police officer (6 pp.); Painting as an occupa- 
tion (10 pp.). 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. pa. $.10 each. 

Ohio State University. Abstracts of dissertations presented by candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Autumn quarter, 1935, 
Winter quarter, 1936. The Graduate School. Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus. 1936. 170 pp. pa. 

Public Service and Special Training. Lewis Meriam. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago. 1936. 93 pp. $1.50. 

President Trujillo: his work and the Dominican Republic. Lawrence de 
Besault. 2nd ed. Washington Publishing Company, Washington, D. C. 
1936. 410 pp. 

University of Buffalo Studies. Studies in articulation of high school and 
college, Series II. Bulletins 1-9. Vol. 13, 1936. 351 pp. pa. 

University of Oklahoma Bulletin. Abstracts of Theses for higher degrees 
in the Graduate School, 1933. Norman, Okla., 1936. 155 pp. pa. 

‘Vassar College, Bulletin of. Register of funds in trust. Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 1936. 258 pp. pa. 
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mailed on request. 


TOPICS FEATURED THIS YEAR 








Creative Writing Arithmetic 

Art Education Foreign Languages 
Social Sciences Classical Languages 
English Health Education 
Mental Hygiene Guidance 


Subscription: $4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years. 50¢ per copy 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 




















THE 
JUNIOR 

COLLEGE 
JOURNAL 


The official organ of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges is the 
only journal devoted exclusively to this 
important field. Subscribe now. 


Eight issues. $3.00 per year 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 











STUDY GUIDES 


The college graduate who wishes to keep on learning will find 
valuable guidance in the study syllabi issued by the American As- 
sociation of University Women. These materials are prepared by 
authorities in their fields and map out thorough, comprehensive 
programs of study often suitable for college classes. Sixty new 
and revised outlines are available to members and non-members in 
these fields: 


Social Studies 
International Relations 


Education: Standards and Trends 
Child Development and Family Relationships 


The Arts 


A complete catalogue (Bulletin C) will be sent without charge 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


National Headquarters, 1634 I St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 






































JOURNAL OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES 


Owned and published by the Association, appearing in six 
annual issues,—January, March, May, July, September and No- 
vember. This publication is devoted entirely to medical educa- 
tion and teaching. Papers read at the annual meeting of the 
Association and volunteer papers, reports on the various studies 
made by the Association, of especial interest to the arts colleges 
and universities, reports on the medical aptitude test and many 
other papers of interest to persons engaged in imparting a liberal 
education are published in this Journal. A number of papers 
written by teachers in liberal arts colleges have appeared in this 
publication. 


Special subscription rate for arts colleges and their 
faculties, $2.25 per year. 
Address the 
Association of American Medical Colleges 
Five South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 











Non-members of the A. A. U. P. 
may subscribe to the 


BULLETIN 


as indicated by rates below 


(1935 volume contains complete membership list) 


Subscription price, payable in advance, 
$3.00 per year ($3.50 for foreign 
subscriptions, including Canada) 


Address: 
American Association of University Professors 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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The 


Roosevelt 


A distinguished New York 
hotel for people who desire 
good taste in their manner of 
living. 

Connected with Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal and the subway 
system by covered passageway. 


Regular tariff from $4.00 single 
$6.00 double 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
New York 


BERNAM G. HINES, 
Managing Director 


A United Hotel 














CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


Dedicated to the Interests of 


Christian Higher 
Education 


The Church-Related 
College 

The Theological 
Seminary 


The Church Worker 
with Students 


Issued Five Times a Year 


Single subscription: $1.50. In 
orders of 10 or more, mailed 
separately, $1.00 per subscrip- 
tion with one free for each ten. 


Christian Education 


744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 














“UNTYING APRON STRINGS” 


The Story of Personality Development 
by HELEN Gipson Hocue 


It might have been called 
Mental Hygiene for Lay People 


The book will give you insight into problems that involve the heartaches 
and frustrations, the family and social relationships of hundreds of adults, 
children and young people that you have never had before. 


PARENTS and TEACHERS will find it invaluable. 


MINISTERS, CHURCH LEADERS and YOUNG PEOPLE themselves who 
are struggling to grow up will find the help they need in solving the problems 


of personality development. 


The book is published by CHaracter Associates, publishers of Character 
Magazine, to sell for the low price of $1.50, so that every one who is interested 
in a better understanding of personality growth may be able to afford it. 


CHARACTER ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
5732 Harper Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


























Comprehensive Examinations in 
the Social Sciences 


A Study of 2,944 Con.prehensive Examination Questions 


By EDWARD SAFFORD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 


SECOND PRINTING 


The steady demand for copies of Dr. Jones’ monograph dealing 
with Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences 
has exhausted the original edition and the book is now in its second 
printing. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences by Dr. Edward 
S. Jones is a paper bound book of 128 pages, containing compre- 
hensive examination questions in History, Economics, Government, 
Sociology and Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and 
@ group of experienced professors. Those who have seen the mono- 
graph are enthusiastic concerning it. They feel that it meets a dis- 
tinct need and fulfills the demand aroused by the earlier study,* of 
which Dean Hisenhart of Princeton University wrote: 

‘*T have read the book on Comprehensive Examinations with a great 
deal of pleasure and have taken the occasion to present certain parts 
of it to a group of our Faculty. I am encouraging members of our 
Faculty to make themselves familiar with this book. I think that Mr. 
Jones did a very fine job and I hope there will be many beneficial 
results flowing from it.’’ 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences is now in its 
second printing. Anyone who is interested in working out the best 
system for any individual college will find much of suggestion in Dr. 
Jones’ new study. Copies may be ordered from the Association office 
at $1.25 per copy, ten copies for $10.00. 





*COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES, (436 pp.) 
also available at $2.50 per copy. 


A Special Offer 
COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES ($1.25) 


and COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES ($2.50) 


both volumes available in a combination order for $3.50. 





Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me ............0 copies of COMPREHENSIVE EXAMI- 
NATIONS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES by Edward S. Jones for 
which I enclose check for $ t 





Name 





Address 
¢ Single copy, $1.25; ten or more copies $1.00 each. 
































Architectural Planning 


Anueens College 


by 
J. FREDRICK LARSON AND ARCHIE M. PALMER 


HE authors have given, by description and illustration, an account 

of recent developments in college architecture with special refer- 

ence to the small college. The text includes a presentation of the archi- 
tectural advisory service of the Agsociation, and an intensive study of the 
attainment of character in college architecture, the problems involved in 
campus development, and the planning of various types of college buildings. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


FOREWORD by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges 
PREFACE 
CHAPTER 
I INTRODUCTION 
II CHARACTER IN COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE 
Tradition—Architectural Styles—Physical Environ- 
ment—Social Environment—Development Factors— 
Materials—lInteriors 


III THE ARCHITECT AND THE COLLEGE 
Selecting the Architect—Qualifications of the Archi- 
tect—Principles of Professional Practice—Functions 
of the Architect—Compensating the Architect 


IV PLANNING THE CAMPUS 
Value of a Development Plan—Campus of Sufficient 
Area—Expansion by Land Accession—Development 
on a New Site—Quadrangular Type of Campus— 
Informal] Residential Campus 

V PLANNING THE BUILDINGS 
The Administrative Offices—Libraries—Chapels— 
Auditoriums—Recitation Halls—Science Buildings 
—Buildings for the Fine Arts 

VI PLANNING THE BUILDINGS (Continued) 
Residence Halls—Social Unions—Dining Halls— 
Infirmaries and Health Centers—Recreational Units 
—Faculty Housing 


VII SUGGESTED REFERENCES 
8vo 181 pages, Profusely Illustrated $2.00 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street New York City 
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UNDER THE EDITORSHIP of J. MCKEEN CATTELL 





SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the 
natural and exact sciences, the official organ of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, generally regarded as the professional journal of 
American men of science. Annual Subscription $6.00; single copies 15 cents. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of education in relation to the problems 
of American democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a 
science and the adjustment of our lower and higher schools to the needs of 


modern life. Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, continuing the editorial policies of The Popular 
Science Monthly established in 1872, devoted to the diffusion of science, publish- 
ing articles by leading authorities in all departments of pure and applied science, 
including the applications of science to education and society. 

Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A bi-monthly journal established in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences 
with special reference to the factors of organic evolution. 
Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


The fifth edition of the Biographical Directory of American Men of Science 
contains about 22,000 sketches and extends to 1,278 pages. It is an invaluable 
work of reference for scientific men. It is useful for libraries, newspapers, edu- 
cational executives and all who have relations with those engaged in scientific 
research. Price, $12.00. 


LEADERS IN EDUCATION 


A biographical directory of leaders in education along the lines of American 
Men of Science. This directory contains approximately 11,000 names. 


Price, $10.00. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW YORK, N. Y. 





SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please find enclosed.......... in payment of subscription to...........cceeceees 
Eee CERT er for the year beginning. .....cccccccccccece 
ND. isk icechted daniesecswekbwisins soedesiecbednmdasbenaeene 





























| Four New Books 


GUIDE to BIBLIOGRAPHIES of THESES 


A guide to lists of masters’ and doctors’ theses prepared in United States 
and Canadian colleges, intended to make easier the task of ascertaining 
what studies have been made or are in progress. Three parts: (1) gen- 
eral lists covering more than one subject; (2) lists in specific subjects; 
(3) lists arranged under the names of the institutions where studies 
were made. Compiled by Thomas R. Palfrey, Department of Romance 
Languages, and Henry E. Coleman, Jr., Deering Library, Northwestern 
University. Planographed. 48p. $1 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 1936 


Fourth in a series of discussions of (1) problems involved in acquisition 
and handling of public documents—including those of foreign govern- 
ments, New Deal agencies, city and county governments, etc.; (2) basic 
documentary sources and a national plan for their collection; (3) micro- 
copying and the preservation of basic materials; (4) archives as an aid 
to scholarship; and other subjects of interest to scholars. A. F. Kuhl- 
man, ed. Price to be announced. (1933 volume, 233p. $1.75; 1934, 
252p. $2.25; 1935, 220p. $2.) 








MICROPHOTOGRAPHY for LIBRARIES 


Proceedings of the Microphotography Symposium at the 1936 A.L.A. 
Conference. Relates library needs and uses to developments in this field. 
Discusses the filming of union catalogs, book rarities, newspapers; and 
film publication of books direct from manuscript. Full discussion of 
cameras and reading devices. Reports projects of principal libraries. 
Glossary of terms. M. Llewellyn Raney, Director of Libraries, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, ed. Planographed. Probable price, $2.50 


LIBRARIES of WASHINGTON 


A descriptive survey of 166 governmental and 103 non-governmental 
libraries in the nation’s capital, by David Spence Hill, staff associate of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Describes 
the origin, nature, functions, and activities of the organizations served 
by each library as well as the character and size of its book collection. 
Intended to aid scholars in locating research material. 312p. Plano- 
graphed. Cloth, $3.50 


Published by the 








American Library Association 
520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Published in March, May, November and December 


The regular price of an annual subscription to the BUI : 
LETIN is $3.00. Faculty personnel of Association colleges 
have the privilege of the following special rates: annual sub-— 
scriptions in clubs of ten or more to one address, 50 cents each; 
subscriptions individually addressed, $1.00. 


A COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICER: 


I think you have done a most remarkable piece of work as Editor : 
in the new set-up for the BULLETIN. é 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT: 


The May BULLETIN is so good I want to present each of our faculty 
with a copy. 


A NATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATION: 


The BULLETIN has proved of great value in determining the temper _ 
of the college field for 1935-36. It is rendering a good service and we 
appreciate it. 


A FRIEND: 
I have always found the BULLETIN stimulating and helpful. It 
seems to me that every college professor in America should be a reader 
of this periodical. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 W. 44th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Date 





Enclosed find check for $ , covering the publications as | 
announced on outside back cover (order by number from list of ten items, — 


indicating quantity desired) : 





Name and College 





City and State 








OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited se Ropeat L. 
Kewiuy. Issued four times a year. _ $3.00. 


. The’Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting (eee: The 
ee Address by Henry M. Wriston; addresses by. A. E. 
iooet, 3 Walter A. Jessup on ‘‘The Integrity of the American Col- 
Work and Pro of the Association by Robert L. Kelly; 
The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint of the Profes- 
sions: Education, Engineering, Law and Medicine: ; College Instruc- 
tion in the Arts; Trends in Higher Education for Women; The 
Liberal. College in the Tax-Supported University; Present Alumni 
Developments. Members, Minutes, Constitution. . (Bulletin, March, 
1936.) $1.50. 


College Music by RanpaLL THompson. Report of an-investigation of 
non-professional offerings in typical sclected institutions under a sub- 
vention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, $2.50. 


. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sar- 
rorpD Jonzes. The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 


. Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by 
Epwarp Sarrorp JonES. An essential supplement to Comprehensive 
Examinations in American Colleges by the same author. Single copy 
$1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 


. Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Freprick Lar- 


son and Arcuiz M. PatmMges. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. $2.00. 


. College Instruction in Art by Arcuirz M. PaLmer and Grace Houiton. 
A comprehensive survey of recent developments in the teaching of art 
in American colleges and universities. The aims, content and conduct 
of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. Association 
of American Colleges. $1.00. 


. The Alumni Go to College. Ruta E. Anpsrson, Editor. 100 copies, 
$5.00 ; 50 copies, $3.90; single copy, 10 cents. 


. Present Alumni Developments. FLorence H. Snow, CHaries J. Mien, 
Epna Lez Woop. 22 pp. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single 
copy, 10 cents. 


. College Instruction in the Arts. Freprrick ©. Ferry, Francis HEnry 
TAYLor, RoperTa M. Fansitzr, ArTuur Pore. 28 pp. 100 copies, 
$6.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 10 cents. 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 








